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P R E F A C E. 


H E following TREATISE was taken in hand, when the 

Deſcription of the Plain of Troy fir/t came . For as 
T had written upon the ſame ſubject, and concerning the Trojan 
War, and as there were ſome articles contrary to my opinion in 
the Deſcription ; it ſeemed to me by no means improper, to ob- 
wiate the objections, which- might ariſe, ſhould my thoughts be 
ever made publick. And as a ſecond Edition of this Work has 
been publiſhed, and probably is by this time fold, it appeared to 
be a proper ſeaſon to ſend this Treatiſe into the World. For I 
ſhould be willing to take off all undue impreſſ jons;, that if my 
other Treatiſe, of more conſequence than the preſent, ſhould come 


forth, my proceſs may be Fu. if pe ** from all imped' ment 
and ob jections. Tp 
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. THE 


INTRODUCTION. 


R. DALZEL, the Tranſlator and Editor of the Deſcrip- 
tion, gives the Author Mr. le Cuzvalits. a very ex- 

cellent character, as being diſtinguiſhed by the variety of his 
Knowledge, the vivacity f his C 3 and the agreable- 
neſs of his Manners : of which I make no doubt: And we 


may preſume, that the Perſon muſt be bleſt with the ſame _ 


Knowledge and happy attainments, who could draw ſo fair a 
Picture. But theſe learned Gentlemen ſhould have conſidered, 
that, however they may have been gifted with Knowledge, and 
with accuracy equal to that Knowledge, yet miſtakes will 
ſometimes happen : and they ſhould ſhew the greateſt candour 
and moderation to others, that the like return may be made 
to them. 


Wk © 1 mention, becauſe there certainly is not that lenity, 
and mildneſs preſerved, which their beſt Friends might have 
wiſhed, and even an enemy expected. This will appear from 
the paſſages annexed, which will ſhew that they have not been 
SY os ORs | ba; 


ir INTRODUCTION: 


ſufficiently upon their guard. And though ſome compliments 
are caſually introduced, yet they are in a. manner cancelled by 


the antecedent ſeverity. | 
> 


Of unneceſſary critical Cenſure: 


It is ſaid of Dr. Pocockk, that his account ot Troas 7s: 


full of errors, and obſcure, p. 51. That be ſuffered himſelf” 


to be miſled” by Strabo, rather than truſt to his own eyes, p. $1. 
He is accuſed of diffidence and reſerve, and exceſſive caution :- 
by which he expoſed others to the cenſure of temerity, when * 
were to hold that for certain, which he had only conſidered, as 
Probable. p. 101. This is an article of accuſation, which I 
do not quite underſtand. If he was cautious, and they raſh, 

it was, I ſhould think, their fault, and not his, if any miſ- 


take enſued. Though ſo little is produced i in the Diſſertation 


to his advantage, yet we are told in the Notes, (p. 100) that 
his merit is there over-rated,---he is. ſo very deficient in com 


Poſitioum in arrangement and his ideas are ſo confuſed. It 
is a matter of regret, that he ſhould not have been able to tell 


diſtinctly, what þe ſaw. p. 101. This is hard dealing with 
a perſon, of wham the celebrated Traveller Niebuhr, and 
many other unexceptionable Judges have entertained a far 
better opinion, What may ſeem extraordinary, the Author 
of the Treatiſe himſelf ſtyles him hat excellent Traveller, 
and owns his obligations to him, p. Too, for he proved ro 
bim a very uſeful guide in his reſearches, p. 51, and even: 
mentions him as a /ure guide, p. 76. How a perſon, that 


was fo excellent, and of ſuch benefit, could be ſo deficient, 
O confuſed, and. not able to expreſs his mind, nor to ſee 


with. 


1 NTRODUCTION, + 


with ties - own eyes, in ſhort ſo full of errors, is paſt my 


comprehenſion. T only can ſay, if he Was of ſuch ſervice, 
he deſerved better treatment. | 


— 


Mr. Woo i 18 rech L a void of all merit negligent, 


obſlinate, arrogant, and abſurd. p. 56, 59, 75, ſee p. 80 in 


particular. He was nn bewildered, and turned all 
things into Chaos and * contuſion, p. 51, 79, 80, 100. He 


is ſaid p. 57, to have deſerved no mercy : and certainly no 


mercy has he found. 


Dr. CHANDLER is treated with ſome deference : yet he 


finally meets with his ſhare of cenſure. - As Dr. Pococxx was 
blamed for his difidence, ſo Dr. CyanDLER is accuſed of con- 
fidence, and eaſe : which by the explanation falls little ſhort 
of preſumption, indolence and aſſurance. For he is ſaid 20 
have impoſed upon the credulity of his Readers, and to have ſup- 
poſed, that they would adopt, without any proof, whatever he was 


pleaſed to ſay. p. 55, and 101. But this treatment cannot be 
eſteemed liberal: and ſhould never have proceeded. from a: 
Perſon of learning and humanity. a 


STRABO is repeatedly cenſured : all that he knew concern=-- 


ing Troy, is ſaid to have been borrowed from one Demetrius of 


Scepfis, p. 49, 57. He is mentioned, as erroneous, and obſcure, 
p. 58, 59, 60: who led others into many errors and ab/urdities ;: 


and who ever had viſited. the "ne which he © deed. P. 48, 
49, and Notes 59. 


P. . It is pere ſaid Mr. Wood has wiewed the Treade erroneosſiy. P. 77. Notes Mention is 


made of Mr. Wood's own Sanaa: deſcription of. the Coafl. A Man fo erroneous: and ſo accurate was never 
before. ſeen. 
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. : This ſeverity was OY EPR - and cannot be obſerved 
1 without concern, when we conſider, from whom it proceeded. 


And 1 hope, that I ſhall be excuſed, if I preſume to point out 

l „ any defects in the opinions of theſe learned Gentlemen. For 
they cannot be offended with a liberty, which they themſelves 
have taken, eſpecially if they are addreſſed with that candour 

and urbanity, to which every man of learning has a claim. 
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The Situation of Troy. 


MX. le CnEVALIER has uſed great diligence in traverſing the region 
of Troas: and has made many obſervations, which may deſerve the 
notice of the World. Yet I cannot help thinking, that his zeal has ſome- 
times tranſported him too far, and that there is not always that certainty- 
in his determinations, which. through prejudice, he imagined; It is my 
fear that he is fundamentally. miſtaken in reſpect to the ſituation of Troy; 
and that it does not by any means agree with the deſeription given by 
Homer; nor with many circumſtances in the courfe of the Poem. The 
City, deſcribed by the Author, of the Treatiſe, ſeems to be placed far 
too remote from the vνννννj,, and camp of the Grecians, upon the ſea. 
Hence the marches, and countermarches, and other operations carried on 
to ſuch a diſtance in that interval of ground, cannot be made to agree 
with the time allotted for them. He ſpeaks of the Village Bounarbachi 
(p. 116) as being four leagues, near twelve miles, from the ſea; From: 
this place he aſcended for a mile, till he arrived at a lofty eminence, 
farrounded for the moſt part with abrupt precipices: (p. 127) and upon- 
this bill he ſuppoſes the Troy of Homer to have been founded. The- 
neareſt. part. of the City muſt therefore. have been thirteen miles from 


* 


2 Þ 

the coaſt, and the ſhips of the Grecians. The Citadel called Pergamus 
muſt have been ſtill farther, as may be ſeen in the Maps of the Author, 
(p. 1, and 115.) Now this interval between the Camp and the City 
ſeems to be far too great for the Grecians to have advanced to it with la- 

bour, and by degrees forced their way ts the walls, and then to have gra- 
dually retreated, when we conſider the time allotted for thoſe operations. 
Let us take for example the diſtant moyements upon that day, when 
Patroclus is ſaid to have been ſlain. It is mentioned in the eleventh book 
of the Poem, that the Greeks iſſued from their tents in the morning, and 


engaged the Trojans, who had kept their ſtation during the night en: 


pod ph e101. A. V. 56. 


This was a part of the Plain, of which I ſhall ſay more hereafter. The 
Author places it in his Map about the diſtance of a mile: and it is deſcri- 
bed by the Poet, as oMyos rros (x. v. 60) a ſmall ſpace of land. The 


engagement began, and was carried on very ſtubbornly till the third, or 


fourth hour after ſun-riſe, without either ſide giving way. But, when the 
ſun was got ſomewhat high in the firmament, and according to the ancient 
way of reckoning, the hind and woodman had made their firſt meal or 
breakfaſt, the Trojans were obliged to give way. 


'T nos oOn r FTE PNEAvTO Paroytyas | 
r e | | $1: 


At that time the Grecians by aint of proweſs difordered, and broke through the 


array of the Trojans, who accordingly retreated. They however continually 
faced about, till they were driven beyond the Tomb of Ilus, and the 
Egreos, Or wild Fig-tree, quite up to the Scæan gate, whele they made 
a ſtand. | 


AN 078 » Enouag' Te WUNNS HO mor 10YT0, 
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'T his according to the ſtatement and delineation of Monſ. C. could not 
be leſs than thirteen miles from the ſhips, and coaſt, © ard is here 


1 P. 27, and 116, | 
here wounded, 


. 

wounded, and retires: upon which Hector encourages the Trojans, who 
in their turn drive the enemy quite back to the rampart. Here a very 
ſharp fight commences: but the Greeks are ſtill worſted, and one of the 
ſhips fired. From the City to the ſhipping was an additional ſpace of 
thirteen miles=26. At this juncture Patroclus is ſent in the armour of 
Achilles, who drives away the Trojans back to the very walls of their City; 


after they had been for a long time in poſſeſſion of the rampart. This was 
however effected by degrees. > 


Ov yep Tw TT pweg abit un Ax 
ITporporadny Oos NEN π,ννοον TO VWs 1 
A er ag anbisayro, vewy & vnouxoy wayny. IL. II. 300. 


Nothing hindered Patroclus from taking the City by ſtorm, but the in- 

terpoſition of the tutelary Deity. For he is ſaid to have made four at- 
tempts to ſcale the wall: and ſeems to have three times got nearly upon it, 

but was driven off by the 1 guardian of the place. In the mean time 
Hector ſheltered himſelf, and bis horſes, under the Scean gate. T 


Exxcoę 8˙ K* Exomot aug Ex pw uy os inT8;.- HI. 711. Hence it is plain, 
that they had paſſed from the ſtation of the ſhips quite up to the walls 
of the City another 13 miles=39. Patroclus is here ſlain; and Hector 
again takes the lead: and drives the Grecians back to their entrenchment, - 
though not without great oppefition, and delay. Here we have another 
addition of thirteen miles to be noticed: and the aggregate of the whole 
is fifty two miles: and theſe flights and countermarches are for the moſt 
part performed between the third, and the twelfth hour of the day: from 
about nine in the morning to fix o'clock in the afternoon, But this is 
incredible, and impoſſible. And ſhould we, to prevent the' overrating of 
the diſtance, deduct eight or ten miles; yet the fact would be ſtill im- 
poſſible. Without conſidering the great fatigue, and delay in ſtubborn 
conteſt, few men, however expedite, and lightly equipped, could ſingly 
walk over ſuch a ſpace of ground i in nine or ten Hours; ; much leſs an army 
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1 
of an hundred thoufand' men. The City therefore, as deſcribed by Homer, 
muſt have been much nearer : and the ſituation given to Troy by Mr. C. 
is contrary to the very evidence of the Poet. 


Y the uncertainty of Authors in reſpect to the e of fore principal 
objetts. 


* 


As the camp of the Grecians was a naval ſtation, it is highly neceſſary, 
if poſſible, to aſcertain the part of the coaſt, upon which it is deſcribed 
in the Poem; as the ſituation of Troy muſt in a great meaſure be de- 
termined from it. It has been generally ſuppoſed, that this camp was 
upon the Helleſpont, and extended ſrom the Sigean Promontory to the 
Rhcoatean, and that the ſtation of Achilles was at the former, and that of 
Ajax at the latter place. It is alſo further ſaid, that each of theſe Heroes 

Was buried near the particular promontory, where they had been ſtationed. 
Theſe were the limits, and abutments of the Grecian camp according to 
both the modern and the ancient Writers upon the fubje&t. But neither 
of theſe Promontories, eſpecially the Rhœtean, has been ever ſatisfactorily 
pointed out. This will appear from thedifferent accounts of the diſtance, 
which is ſuppoſed. to have ſubſiſted between them. Mr. Wood thinks, 
that the Rhœtean Promontory was the ſame as Cape Barbieri; which ac- 
cording to his map is not much leſs than ten miles from the Sigfan, the 

| ſame as cape Janiſary. Strabo makes the interval to be ſixty ſtadia; which 
amount to above ſeven miles: Solinus repreſents it as forty ſtadia ; or near 
| five miles, Pliny makes it thirty; about three miles and a half. Thus 
they varied concerning the interval, becauſe they had no certain boundaries, 
from whence they could draw a line: but each determined the two ex- 
tremes according to their particular ſyſtem. If we attend to the Map- 
given by the Author of the Deſcription, p. 102. the diftance is ſomewhat. 
ſhort of four miles: and in his thirteenth chapter he ſtates it at thirty 
furlongs, or ſomewhat more .than three miles and a half, He accuſes 
Mr. Wood, as well as M. d' Anville, of being miſled by Strabo; and 


aſſerts, in order to ſhew the certainty of his obſervations, that he meaſured 
1 0 it: 
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it himſelf. T was at the pains to aſcertain this diſtance geometricalh, and 


found it to be three thouſand fathoms, p. 102. But what was the object, of 


which he ſpeaks; and which he meaſured ſo accurately? An interval 
never defined ; and determined by him from imaginary abutments, about 
which nobody could ever agree. He blames the ſtatement of others; and 
gives us his own meaſurement, which is equally precarious, He, however, 
deſcribes the ſtations of the principal perſons, after he has determined the 
camp, in the following manner. The Tent of the Commander in chief oc- 
cupied the center of the Camp: Acbilles had his tation at the right wing, 
near the Sigean promontory ; and Ajax at-the left, near the Rhetean, That 
Ajax and Achilles, were at the extremes according to the Poet, is cer- 
tain; but that they were bounded by the Rhœtean and Sigean promontories 
is a notion of later date. Nothing to this purpoſe is ſaid by Homer: no 
ſuch names are to be found in his writings. He was a ſtranger both to 
Rhœteum and Sigeum, of which the learned Author does not ſeem to 
have been appriſec. | 


y 


His fituation of the Grecian Camp Wrong. 
That the Author cannot be right in the ſituation of his camp may, I 
think, be proved from his Map, where the Scamander, and the mouth of 
it, called the Stomalimne, run through the Naval ſtation of the Greeks, 


This cut off all communication between one part of the army, and 


other: for it muſt have been ever an impaſſable barrier. There was ho 
poſſibility of getting over this obſtruction. The Author is aware of this 
difficulty: and employs a whole page to obviate, or at leaſt extenuate, 


the evil, which cannot after all be remedied. He, however, forms many 


ſuppoſitions ; which, I fear, are unavailing. He places the difficulty in 
a fair and ftrong light; and owns, that, on reflecting upon the inundations 
of the Simois, we ſhould think it flrange, that the army of the Greeks ſhould 
have pitched their camp upon fuch diſadvantageaus ground: and eſpecially that 


1. Of this opening, called Stomalimne, ſee Strabo, I. 13. p. 890. There appears alſo to have been _ 
a large bed of oaze, which was protruded far into the ſea, and was of a great breadth. It had the 


name of Palæſcamander, of which Pimy takes notice.—Stagnum „ I. v. c. 30. 


C 2 ; they 


. 


1 


they were able to maintain their lation on that ground for the ſpare of ten years. 


p- 103 To obviate theſe objections, he has recourſe to many expedients ; 
which will not, I believe; be deemed competent. He accordingly inti- 


mates, that the Grecians might poſſibly have their camp, ſometimes in a 


different place: a circumſtance never before thought of by any perſon, 
either ancient, or modern. For—rhough the war continued fo nany years, 
it does not appear from Homer, that the Greeks were encamped between the 
Sigean and Rhatcan promontories all that time. p. 103. As 1 have ſaid 


before, there is not a word in Homer about theſe promontories : but that 


— 


the army was encamped before the City all that time we may be aſſured 
from many paſſages both in the Ilias and Odyſſea: alſo by that negative 
proof, that no other encampment was ever in the leaſt intimated. But 
we have poſitive proof: for the chief expeditions made to other places 
were under Achilles, which are mentioned. Iliad. I. 320. Odyfl. T. 105. 
and at theſe times we are told in expreſs terms, that Agamemnon, and 
conſequently the main army, remained inactive before Troy. Achilles. 
ſays, that upon his return he ng the at with the plunder. 


O d' orie n Wager VIvT1 Joo 
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The grand army was never upon any of theſe expeditions: but all the 
time in its naval. encampment. 


After many ſuppoſitions in- conſequence: of a pleafing prejudice, he ſays, 
that at laft, in the tenth year, they came- to the mouth of the River, at a: 
ſeaſon, when the Simois was dry, p. 104. In the firſtfplace there is not the 
leaſt evidence for this notion about their coming: here firſt in. the tenth: year, 
And how could the drying up of the brook Simois above, affect the mouth: 
of the Scamander, and the marſh below, which was inundated by the ſea ?- 
No river that thus empties itſelf into the deep, ever fails at its mouth, nor 
are its marſhes dry, for they are repleniſhed with ſalt- water: and of this 
we are certified, concerning this place, by Strabo. This therefore could: 


1 L. 13+ p. 890. Zropanyry—Palefcamander of Pliny, L. v. c. 30. p- 
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1 
not have been the fituation of the Camp; as all communication between 
one part of the army, and the other, muſt have been entirely interrupted. | 
If one wing had been attacked, no aſſiſtance could have been afforded by 
the other. A Camp with an impaſſable moraſs in the middle was never 
thought of before. - Pliny ſpeaks of the Scamander, as amnis navigabilis, 
1. 5. P. 822. Who ever heard, that the mouth of a navigable river was 
ever deſtitute of water, or that its moraſſes and ſalt marſhes were dry? 
This ſuppoſition therefore is merely formed to obviate an inſuperable ob- 
jection: and conſequently is not adequate. Such a ſituation muſt have 
been likewiſe the moſt unhealthy, that could have been choſen, And 
here it is to be obſerved, that the Author, and his Editor, in the Map of 
Troy, call the Marſh. Stomalimne by a peculiar interpretation—The 
Marſh of Stoma. By this they ſeem to have taken. the word Sous to have 
been a proper name; which is extraordinary, The Marſh had its name 
from its fituation, being Atuvy eos Sou TE MoTH}AB, the Marſh at the 
mouth of the river; which the Greeks expreſſed briefly Soup. I ſay, 
it was denominated from it's ſituation, and: not from the e name 
either of man or place. 


Since I wrote the above, I by chance looked into Strabo, and find 
that this miſtake is copied from the Latin verſion, where Stomalimne is 
moſt idly interpreted Palus nomine Stoma. I. 13. p. 891. Alſo, p. 892, 
it is rendered as improperly—Lacus cui Stoma nomen. The learned 
Caſaubon is juſtly ſevere upon the Author of the Verſion; and. mentions, 
that he had been guilty of the like miſtake in another place, —in/ignis. 
Hlandri ſupinitas, qui vertit Os portits, quaſt legendum eſſet roh N. 
The Author of the View ſhould have been more cautious, and not have 
taken the Latin verſion for a precedent. 


1581 
,Ob/curity, ariſing from the different accounts. 


We have ſeen, how different the meaſurements are, which have been 
given for that interval, between the Rhœtean, and Sigean promontories. 
And not only their fituation, but their identity, has not been determined. 
The Author, however, takes the loweſt eſtimate, in order to obviate ſome 
objections, which may be made: and ſays, that the diſtance amounted only 
to three thouſand fathoms, which is little more than three miles. But 
ſtill this will nat remedy the difficulties, which ariſe, and which have 
been mentioned. They till remain in full force. For if the diſtance 
from the right to the left of the army was after all ſo great, how could 
Agamemnon, when he called out from the ſhip in the center, be heard, as 
Homer tells us, to the two extremities. O. v. 222. How can any human 
voice in the midſt of ſhipping, and the din of war reach above a mile 


| C and an half each way, both to the right and to the left? It cannot be 

. thought poſſible. This therefore according to the Poet could not be the 

N ntuation of the Camp and Navy. This may be farther proved from td 

f ſhips of Ajax and Proteſilaus, which were upon the left — 

is 

lt Ev erav Al % Ts veg, Hou IIa ec. N. . 8 

. ? Yet Achilles, whoſe ſtation was the very fartheſt upon the right, and 

{i as far again as that of Agamemnon, could perceive every thing which 1 
. was done at the other extremity, at the time when Hector inen that 

4 part of the camp. He faw the ſhip of Proteſilaus ſet on fire, — 

* f 

. AcvTTw on TW opﬀx vivo: Wupes $1910 E£0%9Y. II. 127. 

. And, what is more, he heard the voice of Hector ſo plainly, as to 

0 diſtinguiſh it from that of any other General, | ) 
i Oude cw Arpsdec oO EXAUOY: AUOUTHYTOC | 

[# Ex Hon er Nẽ, ad. Exropos ev9oePovos | „ 


Tpwo i KeMzu0rrog H hui. II. 70. 


The diſtance could not be fo great as it is repreſented by the Author. 
For, according to be plan laid down, it muſt have been above three 
. ; miles. 


—— 


* 


miles. According to other accounts it appears to have been far more. 
But let a man's voice be ever fo ſtrong, he will hardly be diſtinguiſhed 
a league off. The camp therefore could not have been of that extent, nor 
ſituated, where it is Teſcribed. 


Of the ere ede, or Saltus Campeſtris. 


Homer in more places chan one takes notice of. the Trojans being en- 
camped—:71 S pw m3; which the Author ſays in his Index was 
probably the Tomb of Illus. And in his 112th. page; the words are 
by him interpreted—cloſe upon the mound in the plain; which mound he 
ſuppoſes to have been the tomb. But how could an ariny of fifty thouſand. 
men encamp upon a ſepulchral monument, though it were as large as the 
Tomb of Mauſolus ? The Author however, not attending to this, proceeds 
in his notion; and tries to confirm his argument, that zhe $;wruos and the 
monument of Ilus were the ſame, from the Expedition of Ulyſſes and 
Diomede.— In their way (IL. X. 414.) they meet with Dolon, the 7. rojan 

Dy, who in order to ſhun death, with which they —_— him, informs 
them, that the Trojans are really encamped in the neighbourhood, {as Neſtor 

had already told them) and that Hector is holding a Council with the Trojan 
- Chiefs at the monument of Ilus He adds, If the concurrence of theſe teſti- 
monies does not amount to a demonſtration, that the Throſmos and the Tomb 
of Ilus are the ſame, it is clear at leaſt, that theſe two monuments could not 
be at any great diſtanoe from each other, p. 112. So far from any de- 
monſtration ariſing from the ſuppoſed concurrence of circumſtances,. 
there is not the leaſt ſhadow of probability. In the firſt place we have no» 
intimation given, that by Sc hg was meant a monument, much leſs, that 
it was the Tomb ſuppoſed. In the next place, it is no where ſaid, that it 
was cloſe upon it. The words of the Poet concerning Hector are 


BSA NEUE! Oels Wage ener IN 
NooÞuw oro Rows. —K. 41 35 


Hector is bolding a Council at the Ti omb of bb noble Jlus; vo O apart; ry 
at @ diſtance from the noiſe of the Camp. How a Perſon removing from 
; A 


A 


g 110 J 
one place to biet more convenient, and being ſeparated, can make them 
both the ſame, or even near one another, I do not ſee. They probably 
choſe the tomb of Ilus rather than any vacant ſpot, on account of its 
| ſanCtity, to make their deliberations more awful and ſerious. The place is 
faid to have been vooÞw, apart, at ſome diftance : but, how great that diſtance 
was, can be only known from the context. It was ſufficiently remote to 
prevent the noiſe of the camp incommoding them : which noiſe was very 


great, This is plain from Agamemnon hearing it in the Grecian camp— 
Avauy, Tvpryywvr Evouv, djproovr av aunruv. k. 1 3. 


There is no reaſon to conclude from this deſcription, that the place of 
encampment and the Tomb of Hus were very near, much leſs that they 
were the ſame, Some further intimation concerning them may be found 
L. xi. v. 166. The Trojans had been encamped er: Ypwopw v. 56.) 
and were there in the morning regularly drawn up in full array. After a 
very ſevere conflict they were driven from it, They accordingly fled away, 
and were purſued by Agamemnon, who flew great numbers of them in 
their flight. 


Arpsiqns 0 eerero eden Aavaooi g νεννο 
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Agamemnon followed them, at the FRA time calling out to his own people to 
purſue. In the mean while the Trojans preſſed forwards by the Tomb of Ius 
in the midſt of the plain, and alſo by the Wild Fig-tree, firiving to get to the 
City. If then the Tomb was in the middle of the plain higher up, and 
the Opwrpog, as the Author allows, near the ſhipping, much below, they 
mult neceſſarily have been two different objoiln, and by no means ſo near 
fs might otherwiſe be ſuppoſed. 


The word ®wo os is an antient term, which, I believe, does not occur 
in Homer obove three times; and it occurs alſo in Apollonius Rhodius 
twice, 


BEET 


twice. Whether it is to be found elſewhere; 1 know not. The Com- 
mentators and Scholiaſts vary about its meaning, but for the moſt part 
ſuppoſe it to have been d remes G, a kind of high conical mound e 
others affect to determine it more preciſely by ſaying, that it was the 
ſame as Calicolone, or beautiful hill, upon which the Gods: uſed to de- 
ſcend to take a view of the battle, This hill by the Scholiaſt, as well 
as by Strabo, is eſtimated as five ſtadia in circumference,---K. 160. T. 3. 
Sow Were TY @p4e]por.---This does not amount to 1200 feet in diameter 
at the bottom: and as all conical hills gradually decreaſe towards the ſum- 
mit ; the diameter and ſuperficial contents muſt be there far leſs: and the 
amount could not well be above twenty acres. But how can it be ſup- 
poſed, that the Trojan army, which in book 8th. v. 558. is eſtimated at 
fifty thouſand men, could encamp within ſuch a ſpace of ground: of 
upon any hill Gee More eſpecially if we conſider their chariots and 
horſes, for they encamped ovy fe xx: oy fy, which muſt have de- 
manded infinitely more room. The principal perſons who have given 
their opinion about this ancient term, are the Scholiaſts, Heſychius, Euſta- 
thius and Suidas. But th y were all a great many Centuries after the 
Poet, moſt of them above a thouſand years: and all that they have ſaid is 


mere matter of opinion, which is contradicted by the whole tenour of 
the Hiſtory. 


Were I to ſpeak my mind, I ſhould imagine, that word Geng of the 
Grecians was perfectly analogous to the Saltus of the Romans. By the 
latter was meant a paſſage between woods, or hills, bounded by them on 
on each fide: and anſwered in ſome degree to a lawn among the Engliſh: 
only it was generally more wide. We read of the Saltus Pyrenzi, Saltus 
Caſtulonenſis, Saltus Mauritaniæ, Saltus Vaſconum, Saltus Alꝑium: men- 
tioned by Cæſar, Pliny and other Writers. Theſe were paſſages, Trajectus 
inter fauces et anguſtias Montium, which Generals uſed to endeavour 
timely to occupy. There were others between woods frequented by 
Hunters, Ovid mentions ſaltus venantibus apti: 5 Epiſt. 27. and Virgil 
ſpeaks of ſome as of great extent—magnos canibus circumdare ſaltus, f. 
Georg. 140. Such I take the peo us to have been. The plain of 


D \ Troy 


* 1 


Froy reached upwards from the naval Station to the City, but in one 
part it was in ſome degree contracted by the hills on each fide: yet 
not ſo much, but that it afforded full room for the Trojans to encamp. 

It muſt have been a place well adapted to that purpoſe, being a part of 
the riſing plain, but flanked on each ſide by the ayxw;, fome projected 
parts, or abutments of the Hills, which afforded great ſecurity. In con- 
ſequence of this we find that the Trojans were with difficulty driven 
from this ſtation, which was the firſt place of conſequence in the route 
from the Grecian. Navy. The ſecond. was the tomb of Ilus; next the 
Erineos and laſt of all the Ses or Beech at the Scean Gate. The- 
other objects mentioned. in the ccurſe of the Poem lay not in this direct 
line, The two prominences mentioned above, as formed by the hills on: 
each (ide of that part of the plain called Throſmos, are preciſely deſ- 
cribed by Strabo. He accordingly tells us, that from the Idean Moun- 
tains—0vo- Qnouw I cr xcoycg ENTE <iveoou oog TY Danke]tay,---tWwo elbows, like- 
promontories, extended themſelves towards the fea, but did not reach it,. 
for where they ended downward, the city New Ilium was fituated : but: 
the original City according to his conception was at ſome diſtance above. 
Between theſe was the Trojan Camp, but low down in the "Pain. 


Nector, when he calls up Diomede aſks him. 


Ovy, eee, we Tewes 2 Dow 149 77501019 
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Do not you perceive that the Trojans are encamped upon the Saltus in the plains; 
and a. very ſmall interval ſeparates them * us?. In another place it is. 


—— —— — —— 2 —— ———ů — — — . 91. 01104 yy uh. YIWY 
Ks. do oc c NN. -L. IX. 76. — 


The enemy has lighted up many fires very near to the Ships. 


1 L. 13. p. 892+ Ayxu» is very improperly by:the Tranſlator rendered Convallis. Tt means quite. 
the contrary. Ayxes is a valley ; but «4x» ſignifies a projection, like a man's elbow, It is faid of Pa- 
troclus— b 87 a yrwros By rex —TL, II. v. 702. He three times got upon. a projecting part of the - 
zwall, The word is uſed by Saphocles-in the plural ayxws;, Which in the Scholia is very truly rendered 
—ras wtyas TwY Ofwv, Ajax Magi. 80 alſo, —ueyas, xa ovrupoyes ayxuy ES x0 yam 

Apollon. Rhod, L. 2. v. 369. @ huge, towering promontary roſe, up in air. That 


E * 1 

That 1 am not wrong in the fituation, which I have given to the 
"Trojan place of encampment, may be ſhew from other paſſages in the 
Poet. The Throſmos or Saltus Campeſtris, where the fires were lighted, 


was according to my opinion, a particular part of the plain of Troy. 
Homer {peaking of theſe fires ſays----©. v. 5 oh —— 


XN cg Ey e S TTVEx KeeteTO, Wop de e 84 5.00 
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We find, that theſe fires were all lighted up in the plain: there therefore 


muſt have been the encampment : and Ypwopog 30 was manifeſtly 
Dpwopos & wu, Hence it could not relate to any tumulus or roms Se 
dng. Had it been on a hill, Homer would never have ſaid that it was in a 
plain. I have likewiſe mentioned, that places of this nature were by their 
ſituation not only bounded on each ſide with hills or mountains, but 
oftentimes with woods and foreſts. That this part of the plain was be- 
tween eminences of this ſort, I have ſhewn from the very nature of Saltus; 
and proved it from the evidence of Strabo. It is likewiſe manifeſt from 
the account given by the Poet, that it lay cloſe to ſome very extenſive 
woods: otherwiſe how could they upon ſuch a ſudden emergency have 


immediately procured fuel for a thouſand fires : eſpecially as each of theſe * 


fires was ſo large, as to have fifty perſons repoſing themſelves round them. 
There muſt have been an ample foreſt to have afforded ſuch conveniences 
ſo ſoon. Such Was the place of encampment, WHICH the Trojans occu- 
pied, vb. T1 


Farther account ef the City, 


Bur War near to the Grecian Ships the Trojans may have encamped, 
they at the ſame time could not have been at any very great diſtance from 
the City The interval was by no means ſo large, as has been imagined; 
of which I have already produced proofs. It may be farther aſcertained 


from that paſſage in the Poet, where Hector orders proviſions to be brought 


from Troy to the encampment en Sg. 
Ex womog I afaole Hoc, xe) 4O18% jana 
| KopraMyuws, owe EN ourno ec he. ©. 505• 
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Bring immediately both Oxen and Sheep from the City : and ayers a ſufficient 
quantity of Wine. We cannot ſuppoſe, that the General ſent for theſe 
articles ten or eleven miles, and that they were to be brought as many 
more to the camp. The flocks of ſheep would not at this rate have arrived 
before morning. The City therefore could not have been {ſo far either 
from the Camp, or from the ſhips of the Grecians, as has been ſuppoſed. 


But I need not have gone ſo far for my proofs, as the Poet in another 
place deſcribes the ſituatien of Troy ſo plainly, that I ſhould have thought. 
it could not be miſtaken The Author, as we have ſeen, places it above 

S Bounarbachi, an eminence of, Maumt Ida, ſurrounded with preoipices, p- 
27. and above four leagues from the ſea But in the twentieth boak of 
the Poet, v. 215, we have a very different ſituation afforded. 
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The purport of this is, that Dardanus the ſon Jupiter, built the ancient: 
City Dardania, which. he intimates ſtood high up in the Country. Troy, 
ſays he, which is fituated in. the plain, was not yet founded: but people. 
ſtill continued to. refide at the bottom of Mount Ida. Plato ſays, that 
they for ſome time reſided only on the tops of hills for fear of a ſecond” 
deluge. Be that as it may, we find for certain, from tlie account above, 
that the City. Troy. could not have ſtood, where the Author-has placed it; 
It was not ſituated on Mount Ida, ner upon any mountain or hill like. 
that near Bounarbachi : nor even at the bottom of a hill: but „ πντο, at: 
a diſtance in the Plain, and much nearer to the Grecian ſtation, than 


he has imagined, 


The Editor ſays, that "eminence of Bounarbachi, was a part of the range of hills, which went-all : 
uader the Name of Idæan Moutains,—Notes to p. 59. | 


£ Concerning: 
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0 oncerning the Author's firictures upon Strabo. 

It is aid by the Author concerning Strabo, that he never viſited Vid * 
and that he depended upon the teſtimony of one Demetrius of Scepfis, i, in bon ö 
he does not ſeem to have much confidence, whom he ſometimes accuſes of contra- 
dition, whom he finds often times differimg from Homer; but whoſe deſeription* 
be adopts for want, it ſhould feem, of one, that was more accurate. p. 49. 
This, I think, is by no means a fair deſcription, and is introduced to the 
Reader under much falſe colburing. He ſpeaks of both perſons in a very 
harſh tile, and blames them for inaccuracy and miſtakes. In fpeiking of” 
their determination of the Scamander and Simois he uſes theſe words, 
This is certainly a very obſcure and unſatisfaftory explication : and Demetrius 
and Strabo are equally cenſurable, the one for committing the blunder, aud the 
other for adopting, and endeavouring to give it authenticity. P: 59. But why.” 


does he ſuppoſe theſe learned men ſo ignorant and arraign. them ſo bitterly ? 


And what proof does he bring of their being in the wrong, except his own: 
private opinion? It may be. ſaid that he viſited the Country: ſo did they 
as will be-ſhewn. |, Demetrius was a native of Scepſis, and lived upon the 
very ſpot in the midſt of the region Troas : and from the ſituation he 
(whether true or falſe) imagined the place of his reſidence to have been of 
old the royalty of Eneas: Strabo. L. 13. p. 905. He was an hearer of: 


| Crates and. Ariſtarchus and me a Man of learning. 


The olace of his birth was by no means deſpicable: for, when learning; 
began to be diffuſed by the Tonic School, it ſpread ſoon as far as: Hali- + 
carnaſſus and Rhodus ſouth + and to Abydus, Lampfacus, and Cyzicus- 
in the north: and men of great learning made their appearance. Of theſe 
Scepſis had at times its ſhare: Strabo, L. 13. p. 906. 7, mentions ſeveral] * 
philoſophers: from hence: ſuch as Eraſtus and Coriſcus of the Socratic'* 
School; and Neleus. who obtained the libraries both of Ariſtotle and: 
Theophraſtus: alſo the philoſopher Metrodofub : and the Porſon, who is“ 


very. improperly ſtiled by the Amharrrune DAFT Hts quaſi s eee 


1 


Strabo may ſometimes think diffetently fad Demetrius; but this 
thews,, that he was not blindly led by him. That he placed little con- 


fidence- 
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E 
fidence in him is very unwarrantably ſaid: yet it is aſſerted, that he man- 
ner in which he (Strabo) endeavours to create a confidence in that Writer, ſeems 


to prove, that he repoſed little in himſelf. p. 57. How then came Strabo to 


apply to him ſo often; and to borrow ſo much from him: above all 
things to ſpeak of him, as very ſafely to be truſted concerning the region 
of Troy. 

Euureigos wy ran TOW), ws Ov ert, οS cy Ae r 6 14 being throughly ace 
guainted with the places mentioned, and a native of the Country? L. 13. p. 


398. The Author therefore is ſurely miſtaken in W that Strabo 


held Demetrius in //le confidence. 


The authority of this Writer is continually quoted by r Strabo: and 
he is mentioned by Stephanus of Byzantium, Harpocration, Athenæus, 
and other Writers, Diogenes Laertius introduces him among the twenty 
illuſtrious perſons of that name. He ſtiles him—1 Seeg xa evers, Kot 
Oiokoyog args. Notwithſtanding this he is accuſed by the Author of con- 
tradiction: that is, of contradicting himſelf. © Otherwiſe every body that 
differs from another, muſt neceſſarily contradict him. The particular 
place referred to is in Book 13. p. oo: and precedes the paſſage above, 
vrhere Strabo gives him ſo fair a character. Demetrius had been ſpeaking 
of ſome towns and rivers of Troas, in which he owns, that he differs 


from others: Strabo accordingly ſays---7avra Le ou EYS ao 1Y EYE , . By 


which is meant, if we truſt to the Latin verſion, Hæc ergo fic contradi- 
cuntur,--<-tbat theſe things imply a contradiction. But even this is not con- 
tradicting himſelt. Beſides, this is not the ſenſe of the original, to which 


the Author ſhould have applied. The true meaning of the word amounts 


to this only, that theſe articles admit of debate: and are liable to be 
controverted. Hence «545 1s interpreted by Heſychius, ara ,,: an 


oppoſition, diſſent, or verbal controverſy. The purport of the ſentence 


=4==TAUTH le OV) E 04) x H,ufmn - ſeems to be----The/e articles " af» 
tended with this difference and contrarity. 


1 Ex ge Tng Enmews xs 4 Anunzpoc 281. du prprnutla WON NA, © Twy Thwinwy e. eee r 
Krege L. 13. P-. 907, See alſo L. 1. P. 10. 
2 See Voſſius de Scriptoribys Græcis. L. 1. c. 21, p. 133. 


In vita Demeti i Phalerii, L. y. Segm. 8 86. p. 312- 
n The 
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The purport of Strabo's words may be learned fromthe context. De- 
metrius had written many books in order to illuſtrate Homer: and among 
other articles to authenticate the geographical; part of his chief poem. In 
conſequence of this he had mentioned ſome places, which Strabo did not 
allow ; fuck as Altazonium; and Alube, where the Port had ſuppoſed tbat 
there were mines of ſilver. Theſe, Strabo ſays, admitted of ſome doubt, 
and were liable to be diſputed, But we muſt not hence infer that he had 
no opinion of Demetrius. The contrary. appears from his very words in 
the ſame page, which the Author quotes and totally diſregards, p. 57) — 

Ta de anonapbayp!, rer Te G NeSgf Je Wptoigery, we ad #þATEIpW Net euro : 
, Qporrioavr 8 Wear rourœu TOrxuroy, ' w3s Tpuxrorra GI guyyponbat TIN 00V 

Enynri wie Ne e 78: ud] odhoys mw Tl. In the other articles © 
agree with him, and think, that in moſt: things be may be ſafely truſted," as being 
a perſon of experience, and a native of the Country; and who had conſidered a 
theſe things fo carefully, that be wrote a cbm ment confiſting of thirty Books, upon 
little more than fixty verſes of Homer (concerning the Countries and Cities 
1 in the Catalogue of the Trojans. L. i 3 p. goo, Who can 
after this with the leaſt juſtice ſay, that Strabo had no opinion of De- 
metrius? There is nothing intimated” of his contradifting himſelf; nor of 
the leaſt inconſiſtency. The Author of the travels ſeems here, and in 

fome other. places, to put a force upon hiſtory, in order to make it appli- 

cable to his purpoſe. But truth is fixed, and inflexible, and we in vain 

try to warp it. It is like ſtraining a bow of ſteel the wrong way; which 
will certainly recoil. and probably wound the perſon, who miſapplies it. 


Strabo further accuſed and acquitted. * 


It is more than once ſaid of Strabo, that he was never in the region of 
Troas: that it was a part of the world, which he had never viſited: but 
that he borrowed all his knowledge from Demetrius. p. 48. 49. I know 
not of any authority for this aſſertion. Strabo proves himſelf to have 
been a diligent traveller, and a curious inſpector of places, He was a 
native of Amaſia in Pontus; and had viſited the regions ſouthward as 
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fat as Egypt. And he affirms in expreſs terms, that he had perſonally 
viewed thoſe Countries, which lay to the weſt, from Armenia, quite to 


Hetruria, Beſides as he came from Amaſia in Pontus, his route weſt- 


ward was almoſt in a dire& line through the region of Troas. Indeed 


' moſt perſons, who paſſed from Aſia Minor to Europe, or the reverſe, went 


by Troas, and Abydus. The armies of Darius, and Xerxes, though they 
came from the ſouth of Afia, betook them to this part of the world jn 


order to croſs over. And Alexander, Ageſilaus, and other Grecians, on 


the European fide, made the ſame circumflex to get into Aſia. When 


| Veſpaſian ſet out for Egypt from Athens, he took the ſame circuit, and 


paſſed by Abydus, and Troas. Hence we may be morally certain, that 
Strabo took the ſame courſe, and did not truſt implicitly to Demetrius; 
but! in a great degree to his own * 


But to whom could he have more juſtly truſted, than to a man of learn- 
ing, and a native of the very province, of which he gave an account : 
and the hiſtory of which he had made his particular ſtudy. Laſtly, a 
perſon, who, if the Pagus Ilienſium were Troy, lived within ſight of it? 
tor ſuch was the diſtance and ſituation of Scepſis, that it could be but a 
few miles diſtant from either Ilium, or any place in Troas In ſhort this 
Gentleman has unduly tried to ſet aſide the evidence of the two moſt 
unexceptionable witneſſes, that could poſſibly be produced. 


I His words are very plain and determinate. — Epovyey in Tyv per eee avror Th; ng nas Th; YanarIn; | 


— N ene Js ems du wiv emo Afperices prygh TOY KATH Eapdwre Towrwy Th; Trp- 


pnmas. ud ro. GNATY Os 89% bg ov ivgeDeim r YEW ypaPnoarruy Woru Th N14WY wanker emernAviwc Twy eye 
Perrwy Nernuartur, Strabo L. 2. p. 177. We find that he ſays.— No Geographer whatever had gone 
over ſo much ground in every direction, as he had traverſed, And, if he perſonally viſited all the Coun- 
tries from Armenia to Hetruria, we muſt neceſſarily among thoſe reckon Trop as it lay the moſt 
obyious of any. 


Strabo 


3 


Strabo accuſed of obſcurity. 


It is further ſaid (p. 59.) that Strabo is not only guilty of blunders; 
but, that he is alſo very obſcure. But does not this ſeeming deficiency, 
ariſe often from errors in the manuſcripts, as well as from want of atten- 
tion in ourſelves; and from our not being ſufficiently acquainted with his 
language, and mode of writing? This, I muſt confeſs, has betn often my 
caſe: and my doubts and miſapprehenſions have been removed by a more 
careful peruſal. We are likewiſe apt to ſuppoſe things obſcure, and faulty, 
when they do not accord with our pre- conceived notions. Thus a paſſage 
in Strabo, which the Author, and his learned Editor, think very wrong, 
appears to be quite genuine and conſiſtent. It is ſaid by Homer, that 
Achilles would One day be killed ,—Ev Tuc N. X. 360. 


But according to Dares Phrygius, and Dictys Cretenſis, he was ſlain in 
the Temple of Thymbrzan Apollo: which opinion the 1 Author em- 
braces, Strabo gives a deſcription of this Temple, as it was ſuppoſed to 
have ſtood in his time, of which however we have no intimation in Homer. 
He places it at the diſtance of fifty ſtadia from llium : which the Author 
thinks is not truly repreſented ; and he accordingly propoſes an alteration. 
f The paſſage 18 48 follows. NAU, J EFL TO Ted 7 Ou, x. 0 87 autre 
pe Mor prog Ovp, enbannuy Sig TO Tuc pace)0,30) KaXTX TO Ovjubpars AToAAwvag 
Tepoy* T8 Je vuy TAs N WEVTHHOVTOC Sc 815 5s. L. 13. P-· 89 3. Her near (to 
the place above-mentioned) is the plain of Thymbra,; and the river Thym= 
brius, which runs through it, and empties itſelf into the Scamander, hard 
the Temple of Thymbrean Apollo, at the diſtance of fifty fladia from the pre- 
ſent City Ilium. Nothing can be more intelligible than this deſeription: 
but it does not ſuit with the opinion either of the Author, or the Editor. 
They therefore think, that a full ſtop ſhould be put after ExxuarJov,——The 
Thymbrius diſcharges itſelf into the Scamander. The difficulty, which then 
ariſes, is to find out a meaning for n ro NH“ AD igor---which © 


I The name of the river was Thymbres, Thymbræ, and Thymbris, ee to Homer; and the 
beſt Writers. | * F , | 
E 5 12 
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is deprived of its former connexion, and ſtands unſupported, The Author 


has found an expedient. He ſays, that Strabo will be found to ſupport his 
idea, if we are allowed to make a ſmall change of the common punctuation in the 
paſſage, where he | ſpeaks of this Temple. The Thymbrius, ſays he, diſcharges 


ſelf into. the Scamander. If we ſuppoſe a flop here, we learn from the phraſe,. 


which immediately follows, that the Temple of Apollo is to be found near the. 
Thymbrius, at tbe diſtance of fifty ſtadia from New: Ilium. This appears to 
be the true meaning of the Geographer. p. i111. Phraſe call ye it? I hardly 
ever encountered ſuch a phraſe before. This ſurely is fumum ex fulgore. 
dare; and the adverſe of elucidation. I wonder that his learned Friend. 
the Editor ſhould ſupport the notion: yet he undertakes to explain it in: 


che following manner. I it propoſed, inſtead of the comma after Tu ago, 


to put a full flop : and to conſtrue what follows, (ur ro Ovubears ARO 
Awvog Tepoy) thus, To Tepoy Suu Are ο £51 uara. The Temple of Thym= 
braan Apollo, is near the banks of the river. It is very laudable to aſſiſt a 
friend at a crifis: but whether any effeual help is in this inſtance afford- 
ed, I much queſtion, By this ſeparation, and abridgment, we have a mu- 
tilated part of a ſentence preſented to us, conſiſting of five words. It: 
ſtands abſolute, without any verb, except by an arbitrary inſertion of the- 
word es, and without any thing properly predicated, and determined. 
Vet, by the tranſpoſition of the leading word vr, we are to under-- 
ſtand, not only a river, but the banks of a river, and the fituation of the- 
Temple upon that river. At the ſame time, theſe words, even as they; 
are thus new modelled; afford not the leaſt intimation to this purpoſe; 
All this labour has been expended to make the Temple correſpond with. 
the ſuppoſed ſcene of Achilles's nuptials, and death: to prove a fiction 
by a fable. And during the proceſs Dares Phrygius, and Dictys, Cre 


tenſis, are preferred to both Homer and Strabo. 


The Author does not ſeem to know, that the Hiſtories: attributed to 
theſe two Napa are notorious forgeries, and the characters merely ideal: 
He goes ſo far as to ſay, that 7hey were tbe firſt that gave an hiſtorical detail! 


of that war, in which they themſelves had been actually engaged, p. 49. 


Concerning: 


Tt i 1 


Concerning a paſſage in Herodotus. 


I ſhould be ſorry to be eſteemed unneceſſarily ſcrupulous; much more 
to be thought captious, or ſevere, Yet I know not how to agree with the 
Author in the interpretation of another paſſage, which he quotes from 
Herodotus, and ſeems totally to have miſtaken. It relates to the march 
of Xerxes towards the Helleſpont in his way to Greece; where it is ſaid, 
L. vii. C. 42. p. 530. Weſſeling: that he paſſed from the ſouth up- 
wards through that part of Myſia, called by ſome Zolis and then— 
T1v II Nay e expire Xfex me & Thy lt yy —heeping Mount Ida on his 
left hand he came into the region of Jium. This by the Author is rendered 
—advatcing towards the leſt branch of Mount Ida they entered the Trojan 
territory. p. 43. His learned Nn the Editor, tries to ſupport this 
interpretation, and "fays, this is certainly the meaning of —ryy II NO tg 
age xox : and not having Ida on the left. For it was impoſſible, that the 
army of Xerxes marching along the coaſt from Sardis to Abydus could have 
Mount Ida on the left. To me it ſeems very poſſible : and ſo it will appear 
to any perſon, who knows, what is meant by Mount Ida, as it was deſcribed 
by Homer. It appeared fo to the Hiſtorian himſelf, who was a native of 
Halicarnaſſus, and muſt have been acquainted with the Country. The 
purport of his words are plain : and it is impoſſible, without the greateſt 
violation of the text, and of language in general, to ſuppoſe, that Ide 
NS en” agiegn Meg, can ſignify advancing towards the left branch of Ida. 
Theſe learned Gentlemen are certainly deceived in their notion about 
Mount Ida: and then very naturally try to make Herodotus ſpeak a 
language, which agrees with their conceptions. Homer often makes 
mention, La og:wv, of the Idæan Muuntains collectively, which compoſe a 
long ridge from Lectum to Abydus, and ſo on to Bithynia and Thrace. 
Strabo L. 13. p. 873. But there was one eminence in particular near 
the ſea to the ſouth, which he diſtinguiſhed by the name of Ida, the ſame 
as Lectum, the ſummit of which was Gargarus. Either the Poet makes 
the Deities often reſort to view the two armies. Below ſtood a Temple 
and altar, where Jupiter was worſhiped by the natives, To this moun- 
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tain alſo the Poet makes this 1. betake himſelf, when he left Olympus, 
IL. O. v. 47, 48.— | 


Id ' av TTOAUT 10x10, Myrpo m Doe. 
T* xpyxeoy, eyher Je 01 TE[hEYOG, [$w1z05 TE Duyercs. 


In- another place he deſcribes the God as ſeated hers; when Juno- introduces: 
Somnus, by whoſe influence Jupiter is e 


Hon Se vp, e Tp9reGnT aro M4 a 
Tong UD -F. 292. 


Ida and Lectum, which were properly the ſame, formed the aher of 
Troas to the ſouth weſt, which they ſeparated from Myſia Aolica, The 
City Gargaris, Antandros, and Adramyttium ſtood to the ſouth. Upon 
the ſea - coaſt below was a bay called Sinus Idæus, and Adramyttenus. 
Strabo. L. 13 p 874. In the thirteenth Book of Homer it is ſaid of: 
Neptune, that he took his ſtand upon a hill in Samothrace—- 


h er anporærig HogvPns Fayps Eẽc-iοονg, V. 12. 
from whence he had a proſpect of Mount 8 


=== they vc eQPouvero a Ae Ion, 
Qauvero d Tpiarpuoio T0 1G, Hou vies AN, . 


He had ali from hence a full view of the city of Priam, and the Grecian navy; 
The Ifland Samothrace lays directly oppoſite to the City Troas and to Gar- 
garus and Lectum above it, the mountains particularly called Ida. This: 
was the eminence which Xerxes left upon his left hand, when he paſſed: 


' upwards from Sardis to Abydus. The route of his army from Lydia. 


1 Nc 6 (tv UT; tug: Tune az T agyatw Kntiws 11. . 352. 
10u˙¹ 3 ixeo0ny oN UNS Kurt Inpwr —Ats. Tojw——IL, J. Ve 283. F 
The true Ida of Homer was Lectum; and Gaſgarus ; ; which-was the ſummit. See alſo, 0. v. 152, 
> Strabo informs us, that Lectum was the Ida of the Poet — oberics T2 Here 


pfad reg To At, x. YHg dri Tng long egi To AEKTOV. 3 3. P- 874. 
If Homer ſpeaks of Lectum and Gargarus as Ida proper, and Ida by way of eminence: :Herodotus:: 


ſurely may be permitted to deſcribe it in the ſame manner, 
z Strabo above, St. Paul ſays, —loofing from Troas, we came with” a Arat courſe to Samothracia. 
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1 Bo dy 
norttiward was by a paſſage between Mount Ida Gargarus and the other 
Idzan Mountains. It is very clearly deſcribed by Herodotus. Firſt to the 
rivef Caicus, and Myſia. Then to the left of Mount Cane through 
Atarneus to Carine, and the country about Thebe by Adramyttium and 
Antandros. Here roſe the two ſummits called Gargarus and Lectum 
which compoſed the true Ida, and which ſeparated the two regions: and 
by theſe to the eaſt was the paſs to Troas. Xerxes therefore, when he 
came near to Adramyttium, and Antandros, proceeded through this 
paſſage, ----711 In Aabuy eg wels<p1v Nee 1 rating Ida on his left hand and 


in this manner és 71 Ne A ONT a ca his oy into r region f 
the zit. 5 4. 


4 cannot pelo adding, by ny of alias; that the ſituation” of Troy; 
and of the Grecian: Camp -aceording to Homer's idei, ſeems to be in ſome 
degree pointed out in the paſſages above For the Mountain Gargarus, as 
well as Lectum, appears plainly to be the Ida v νν, to which both the 
Poet and Hiſtorian refer. To this eminence Homer brings Jupiter that he 1 
ey have a full view of Oy and of the Ships---1$1p. 3* Ind > 


$ Þ was P; Ee wopuPyc- — creo a Yao, | | 
E1Topocy T pavcoy re c Kat Vos ANY . V. 52. . 


He arrived at Taa Gargarus There on 'the ſummit he ſeated bimſe 165 Got: 
having in full view the City of Troy, and the naval tation of the Grecians. 
Hence I am J o think, that the City of the Poet muſt have been 
in the ſouthern part of Troas; and at no very great diſtance from this 
mountain, which was the boundary of the Country downward, The 
camp of the Grecians- muſt have been likewiſe in the vicinity upon the 
ſhore: and not, as generally repreſented, at the diſtance of eighteen or 
twenty miles to the north of Ida Gargarus with hills and promontories 
intervening. Virgil therefore, and thoſe, from whom he borrowed, were 
in the right, when they placed the City and OE in view of Tenedos-*: 
1 Herod. L. vI I. p. 530. - | : 
1:1 have ſhewn from Strabo, and from Homer himſelf, that Lectum, was „ the ſame as Ida. and Garga- 


rus (apy) was the ſummit of Ida, and they ſtood near the ſhore. Xerxes could not enter the Regio- 
Juenſium without leaving, them on his left hand. See Strabo L. 13. as quoted above. ' | 
| ; WI | E 77 


* 


1 24. J 


E. in conſpectu Tenedhs: for this Iſland was not far from Ida d and 
Lectum, and oppoſite to Achæum, which was ſo denominated from being 
the ſuppoſed ſtation of the Grecian ſhips, and the place of the en- 
campment. Strabo L. 13. p. 894. Here is the particular ſpot, from 
whence the fituation of Troy to the eaſt ſhould be inveſtigated; were 


It poſſible to be found. And here Strabo ſought for it ; but no diſcovery 
could be made, 
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Strabo again vindicated. 


; The Author more than once intimates, that Strabo had never viſited 
the region of Troas; and that all the intelligence he had, was borrowed 
from one perſon. But how is this known; and what evidence has the 

Author in proof of this article, which he ſo roundly aſſerts? He does 
| not in the leaſt diſcloſe, by what authority he is led to frame ſo unfavour- 

5 0 able a concluſion. What therefore he ſays ſo incautiouſly, may poflibly 

1 come home to himſelf: and he may be in his turn blamed for relying. / 

much upon the credulity of bis Readers, as to take for granted that they 
would adopt upon his bare aſſertion all the wonderful things, which he ſhall 
rell them, p. 55. It is manifeſt from the expreſs words of this excellent 
Geographer, in his account of 'Phrygia and Troas, that he had recourſe 
to many celebrated Writers for information : and this he ſhews in the 
| compaſs of a very few pages. Among others he mentions * Theopom- 
pus, Heraclides Ponticus, Hellanicus Leſbius, Eudoxus, Lycurgus, 
Heſtiæus Alexandrinus, Ephorus Cyzacenus, Scylax Cariandenſis, Arte- 
midorus, Hegeſianax, and Charon Lampſacenus, who was a native of this 
Country. There are others, to whom he applies, as may be ſeen in the 
courſe of his Writings. The Author therefore is certainly too ſevere in 
his treatment of Strabo, with whom he joins Mr. Wood ; eſpecially, when 
he ſays, of the latter, He feeks for a partner in misfortune, and he finds one 
in Strabs ; wag indeed is m Naben, like bime If, but not upon the ot , as he 


1 L. 1. p. 12. L. 13. p. 873. 
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14 2 The true place or name may be found in the Index of Strabo ; and the names of many other 

1 Writers mentioned by him, 

1 j | : alledges, 
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* 1 
alledges, for it is well known, and he ought not to be ignorant if it, that 
Strabo ſpeaks of the Troade only on the authority of Demetrius of Scepfic, 
p. 8e. It is ſo far from being well known, that the contrary is the truth. 
J he ancient Authors above mentioned ſhew it to be an unjuſt accuſation. 
Beſides, as I have before ſaid, to what Writer among others could Strabo 
more properly apply, than to a perſon, of ſuch repute : who was born, 
and reſided in that Country, and who made the hiſtory of Troy his 


particular ſtudy? But to all this the Author ſeems to have been oY 
ſtranger. 


A Farther Vindication f the Gricign G 


Homer places the gutes of the river Scamander at a diſtance Gomes” 


Troy, in the ſummit of one of the Idzan Mountains; and from the ſame 


mountains he makes the chief rivers of Phrygia ariſe. They run in very 


different directions, and he mentions their particular names. Among theſe: 
were the Granicus, /Efepus, and Scamander.. 


Penmog Te, nat Aiommos, diog TE Tau ανο. M. v. 21. 


Demetrius affords teſtimony to this, and adds, that the head of the Sca- 
mander was in a Mountain called Cotylus ; and was diſtant an hundred: 
and twenty ſtadia (near fifteen miles) from Scepſis; which was in the 
vicinity of Ilium He ſays farther, that all. thoſe rivers, mentioned by 


Homer, took their riſe from the ſame eminence. Strabo L. 13. p. 898. 


This account is very plain; and one would. imagine, could not be con- 
troverted. But this diſpoſition of the river in the Mountain above-men- 
tioned, and its proceeding from one fountain, does not ſeem to agree with 
ſome lines of the Poet in another place; and appeared to Strabo himſelf. : 
to ſtand in. need of a little explanation: For the Poet tells us, that: 
Achilles and Hector, in their courſe near the walls of Troy, came more: 
than once to two ſprings, which are ſtyled the fountains of the Scamander.:: 


and that they iſſued from the ſame ſpot,. and that one of them was a hot 
Goring, and the other very cold. 
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adds T hit may be confidered, as the paſſage, which bas miſled, in a greater, 


1 1 


Kur 3' Ixovor αννννννeε⁰ eh de , 


„Aci avairo 801 T xapaes d ννν 
H jpey yop ud: Moxgy prety apt Ze namveg 
Tera eg avryg wot Tupos ailopevoo. 1 
H 8 kregn DJ epeet TT PT pets ELXUICE Keegy, NN. %+ V. 147. 


Strabo very properly makes it his endeavour to conciliate theſe two 
different accounts, But, in effecting this, he has again the misfortune of 
incurring the cenſure of Mr. le Chevalier, and of his learned Friend. 
The former quotes at large the ſolution of Strabo, but diſapproves of it 
greatly----T 5, ſays Strabo, 1 difficult : for no warm ſprings are now to be 


ound i in the place; nor is the ſource of the Scamander there, but in the moun- 


tain: and there are not two of them, but only one. It is probable then, that the 
warm ſprings have diſappeared, but the cold ſpring, running from the Scamander 
by a fubterraneous paſſage, riſes up near this place; or, becauſe this water is 
Bard by the Scamanger, it ltkewtſe is called the fountain of the river: jor in 
this way @ river may be ſaid to have many ſources. This, ſays the Author, 
is certainly a very obſcure and unſatisfaftory explication, and Demetrius and 
Strabo are equally cenſurable, the one for bis. neghgence i in committing the blunder, 


and the other. for adopting it, arid endeavcuring to give it authenticity. p. 59. 


From the latter part of the paſſage quoted, it is not indeed eaſy to collect any 
preciſe meaning; but in the preceding part Strabo is clear, and explicit in 


following Demetrius, who places the Jource-of rhe Scamander in Mount C otylus, 
Notes p. 59. What, the leaſt proof can be brought, that Demetrius 


was wrong! Yet it is inſiſted upon, that he was deceived, and the Editor 

or leſs degree, almoſt all the modern Travellers, who have viſited the Troade. 
Into what errors, ard abſurdities it contributed to lead Mr. Wood in parti- 
ence will be pointed out in a ſubſequent wy Wai p. 59. 


- I cannot be induced to think fo ad of Domain; ; who appears 
td me to be too ſeverely treated, as well as Strabo; when it is ſaid of 
them, that they are both equally cenſurable, the one for committing the 
blunder, and the other for gromg it authenticity; ibid. Nor do 1 think, 
LS that 


1 7 


that the ſolution afforded by Strabo, concerning the two paſſages in Homer, 
is ſo very ebſcure, aud unſattsfaftory. And, whereas, the Author ſays, that 
Strabo, having once admitted the docrrine of this obſerver, ſhould have en- 
deavoured in the next place to reconcile it with the poems of Homer. p. 58. 
Strabo does endeavour to make them correſpond, and in my opinion 
effects it very ſatisfactorily. What is extraordinary, his very words, as we 
have ſeen, are quoted by the Author. In the original they ſtand thus. 
TIxpeyer de , ws Ono w 6 Howmryg Oure e Sepu vuy EY TW Tow L- 
p1oxe7ay oude 1 78 Txα%tT wWiyy wravia, ann & Tw o_ Xat pic, ov duo, Ta 
Le our Sega exAcrerPbas eo. ro Te uyoev e an UT EXpEov EX, T Tae 
At TETO GYGETENAEW TO Npeupiov, 1 ou Sict TO W] ·Ṽ c en TE Enaxpares, xou TETO T9 
v dog AzyeoVai T xa α]ο WHYNV. dur Y Acyorra WAougs Whyat T8 abr o- 
raus. L. 13. p. 899. The Author has given of this paſſage no remote 
interpretation: but with ſubmiſſion I fear not ſufficiently preciſe: and as 
the Greek language, from the nature of its idiom, abounds with Ellipſes, 
ſomething muſt be ſupplied from the context, in order to give the full 
meaning of Strabo. 1 ſhall therefore venture to explain the purport. of 
his words in the following manner. The words of Homer, as he expreſſes 
himſelf, require ſome confider ation. For neither is there at 
this time any fountain of hot water in the place (mentioned by Homer, x. 
v. 147.) nor ts the ſource of the Scamander there ; but above in the Mountain I 
and even here there are not two ſprings, but one only. It is probable that 
the hot ſpring no longer exiſts : and that the cold Jpring, becauſe it perhaps 


flowed from the Scamander by a ſubterranean paſſage, and roſe near the place 
alluded to, or elſe becauſe it was in the vicinity of the river, was on that ac- 


count efteemed a fountain of the Scamander. For, from fuch circumſtances many 
fountains may be attributed to the ſame river. In the courſe of this reaſon- 
ing I ſee nothing unſatisfactory, or obſcure. And ſo far, in my humble 
opinion, is this intelligent Geographer from miſleading people, that he is 
the ſureſt guide, upon whom they can depend. If then it ſhould be again 
aſked — How are we ro reconcile theſe ſeeming contrarieties ? we may anſwer 
by that juſt obſervation of Strabo at the cloſe; when he ſays, many * 
taius may be attributed to 508 fame river. 


F | 5 . 
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Interpret the lines of Homer conformably to this obſervation, and all 
the ſeeming inconſiſtency, and contradiction will immediately ceaſe, 


2 Es - 
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Koene 0 Ixavey X&A XG pew, erh de wy WHY al 
Ao avars eo t Tua u duunsyrag. II. % . 147. 


They arrived at two baſons of fine water, from which two fountains of 'the S- 
mander iſſue forth. The chief ſource of the river being in the Idæan hills, 
does not hinder, but that there may have been many ſubordinate ſtreams 
running into it in different directions. Inſtead therefore of interpreting. 
$0122 W in a limited manner He two fountains; let the words be ren- 
1 dered at large, —T hey came to two fprings of the river ; two out of many, 
every article will be plain and conſiſtent. * \ 76008 
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They had no relation to the Scamander. 


We have ſeen, that the Scamander of the Poet took its rife among the- 
Mountains of Ida: but the Author ſuppoſes, that the true fource of it 
was at the ſprings beneath Bounarbachi. This ſituation is ſo different: 
that, one would think, it could never be made to agree with the former. 
The Editor however tries to reconcile them and make them correſpond ; but 
I am afraid not very ſucceſsfully. He accordingly ſays, that the Scamander 
might be Said, with | ſufficient propriety to deſcend from the Idean Mountains, 
as the eminence of Bounarbachi, where the ſources of that river are really to- 
be found, was a fart of the raage of hills, which went all under the name 
of Idzan Mountains. p. 59. 1 am obliged to diſſent entirely. Nothing 
of this ſort can be faid with the leaſt degree of propriety. The whole 
is an unavailing expedient to ſupport a weak argument. Theſe ſprings are 
not to be found at Bounarbachi, but a mile below in the plain; as may 
be proved from the Author's teſtimony in his own map. p. 115. Here 
he ſays, that Bounarbachi is fituated on an eminence at the end of a ſpacious 
plain. T he ſprings are a mile below, and in that plain; and far removed 
from any ſummit of Mount Ida. The ſource therefore of the Seamander 


could not be here, nor Gould the hill above Bounarbachi be Troy: 
which, 
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which, as I 10 before mentioned. was not ſituated on an eminence, but 
EY Wege, 1 in Aa plain. | 


CA 


Concerning the two rivers, the Simois and Scamander. 


Whether the poſition and courſe of the Scamander can be now aſcer- 
tained, may be uncertain : but, I think, we may be ſure, that the ſtream 
deſcribed by the Author, as ſuch, could never be that river. Yet he thinks, 
that Demetrias, Strabo, Mr. Wood, and Dr. Chandler have been in an 
error about. the two rivers, and have miſtaken the Simois for the Scaman= 
der. He therefore tries to enhance the character of the ſecondary ſtream 
Simois, whoſe ſource he places below Bounarbachi, and to make it, con- 
trary to the beſt evidence, the principal river, the true Scamander. But this 
nation is attended with numberleſs difficulties. For the Scamander of 
the Author is a very contemptible rivulet; and in its courſe downwards, 
cannot run above twelve miles. Whereas, the true river Scamander, which 
he would make the Simois, took its riſe in Ida, at a very great diſtance, near 
fifteen miles above Scepſis; and paſſed over a large tract of Country, The 
Author therefore puts a great force upon hiſtory, in order to maintain his 
notion about this river, which he ſuppoſes to be the Scamander. He owns, 
that it is narrow, and feeble : : (p. 8 5.) and but fifteen feet wide, and three 
deep; (p. 74. and tries to prove, that the Scamander of Homer was a 
tame and week ſtream from a paffage in the Poet, (6. 308. ) where the 
River-God Scamander, calls out for aſſiſtance. But this is all refine- 
ment; and affords not the leaſt ſemblance of a proof. It is quite con- 
trary to the deſcription given by the Poet, which he overlooks. For the 
River, which Homer ſtiles Scamander, is repreſented 'as-----$1:15, Gab 
vg O. 43. 6g (H. 329.) evocios Torxpos (OG. 1.) and pi yg. Worajucs 
Ga gude »1z. (T. 73. ©. 329.) It is by Pliny 'mentioned/as—running into the 
ſea and ſtyled Scamander,—amris navigabilis. L. 5. p. 28 5. How could. 
all this be faid of a brook, only fifteen Jeet wide and three in depth The 


o Rννν]ie, ae e οννν eg Exe ä 
A ETXjaULVE T, Fuat rf riAn b peeVpa Tdareg ex WY tov The whole of the deſcription is ap- 
parently a poetical fiction. We cannot form an argument from apologue. 185 1 
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Simois of old joined the chief river ſomewhere high up; and was loſt in 
it. All below to the mouth was the Scamander, quite to the ſea.” 


Achilles fays to a perſon whom he had flain---O:3: 5: t Eftjucry hege ve 
YOYYTETHL® N LE xaxp293;05 Oise June 84 C0 c A Ee”. XOAT . Y. 123. 
He ſpeaks in the like manner of the fams river to the Trojans. 


8 * 
Ous . H¾õ‚,ma h e Lg goog ery uecoung Apnreott. v. 129. 


Every article ſhews, that it was the purpoſe of the Poet to deſcribe no 
narrow nor feeble rivulet; hut an ample ſtream; and the principal of the 
two rivers—79721455 5/45, ($2531; E1%44%395, By theſe terms he could 


never mean the ſubordinate, and ignoble Simois. I ſay, ignoble, for it is 
ſeldom mentioned ; and never with any epithet, that can give it the leaſt 
conſequence. Nothing at all characteriſtic is afforded, though the Poet in 
general abounds with epithets. Hence we may judge, in what little eſti- 


mation it was held: and be further afſured, that a ſtream, ſo mean, and fo 


ſhort in its courſe, could not be the Scamander of Homer; nor the river 
of Pliny, which entered the ſea, The Author therefore is wrong in 
making this the principal river, and ſuppoſing it to run n through the Camp 
of the Grecians. 


Farther account of the Scamander, and the ſituation of the Camp. 


If we may truſt to the words of Homer, we may have from him certain 
proof, that the Scamander could not run. through the Camp; for it was 
the boundary of it to the left, The ſtation of. Ajax was cloſe to it, and 
the ultimate that way. Next to Ajax upon. the coaſt downward. were the: 
ſhips of Protefilaus : after him thoſe of Idomeneus and Neſtor. Hence: 
it is ſaid, when Hector was engaged upon the left, of the Grecian army, 
that he was fighting upon the banks of the Scamander; and did. not. know 
What was going forward in the center. 


—— ä — 4 2 — 0 Dc Exrag | 
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Hefor was quite ignorant of the event, for. he was engaged upon the le ft, 1 4 
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the banks of the river Scamander, The ſhips of Achilles were to the right 
at the other extremity, where the Irojans never ventured. An account. 
to the ſame purpoſe is given in another part, where Hector being at that 
time in the center was not appriſed of his friends being Dlain------en" aptFepa 
„con, -t the left of the ſhips near the river. 


Ev? era Aleyrog Ts ve, xo Thpwrtoihas, 

Ou” e arcs wohng eugvpuira----Where the ſhips of Ajax were drawn up 
upon the fea ſhore. N. v. 67 5. The Poet again deſcribes Ajax in this 
fituation. | 

. -Aarra ua On” gts ep acug 

Oaęruoyr srapgg. P. v. 116. We find he was upon the left encourag- 
ing his ſoldiers. Here Aſius was flain by Idomeneus, who was ſtationed 
very near to Ajax: 23 Ei Yap vncor er e EX. M. v. 1 17. Whenever: 
therefore the courſe of the Scamander can be by Authors aſcertained, we. 
can determine the left of the Grecian. ſhips; and the fituation of the 
Camp may be proved according to the idea of Homer. I have mentioned, 
that both the river and ſhips were low down towards Alexandrea Troas, 
and Lectum, the ſame as Ida: which Lectum was the boundary of Phrygia 
Major to the ſouth, and beyond it was Antandros in Myſia. This poſitien 
ſeems to agree well with the ſtatement afforded by ſome of the beſt. 
Geographers of old as may be ſeen by the liſt annexed.. 


Ptolemy Geog. . Pliny, Vol. 1. C. v. Strabo, L. 13. 
p-. 137. | p. 282. p- 891. 
1 Lampſacus | mY f | 11 
Abydus . Abydus 
Dardanum * | : Dardanum: 
Simoeis Portus Archivorum: | Rhoateum: 
Scamander I Sigeum Sigeum 
Sigeum Scamander | Portus Archivorum: 
Alexandrea Troas | Nee Oſtia Scamandri 
Lectum Alexandrea. [ Lectum. 
L have: 
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* have Gbſetved, chat the Rhœtean and Sigean proincntoties were un- 
known to Homer : we may therefore ſet them aſide in the inſtances afforded 
above. All that we have to obſerve is, that according to theſe Writers, 
the Scamander was not far from Alexandrea, and Lectum, the ſame as 
Ida Gargarus. The ſhips therefore and Camp, muſt have been in the 


lower and ſouthern part of the region: and the City in the like ſituation, 
only WO 


T be Author's Syſtem flill farther maintained by him. 


Notwithſtanding theſe obſtacles, the Author thinks, that he can moſt 
aflacedly aſcertain the ſituation of ancient Troy: and fays. p- 119. 1 
Bope, that the following ftridct mathematical demonſtration will prove it beyond | 
doubt. The, Scœan, or weſtern Gate, was that, which faced the Plain. From 
this gate the Trejans iſſued out. The ſources of the Scamander lay in front, 
and in view of the Scæan gate. The gate was therefore to the weſt of the 
city. When it is once granted, that I am exact with reſpect to the fources of 

the S camander, it muſh, be allowed, that I am right, as to the ſituation of the 
City of Troy. That this is to the caſt of the ſources is ſtriftly and unqueſtionably 
demonſtrated. I fear, that we mult have better evidence, before we arrive at 
probability : : and, after all, we ſhall fall far ſhort of Demonſtration. The 
whole 1s founded in ſurmiſe: and the queſtion is begged in the firſt, 


and. eſſential, article. The Author took his ſtand. upon a hill above 


Bounarbachi: and conceived, that here of old ſtood the city of Troy : 
though the fituation is quite inconſiſtent with the poſition given dy the 
Poet. He then formed an idea of the Scan gate to the weſt: to which 
we might poſſibly ſubſcribe, if the ſituation of the city be true. But that 
has not been proved; though it was the firſt article to be aſcertained. 
Somewhat more than a mile below this place is a hot ſpring, and at a 


diſtance ſome other fountains : which he-ſuppoſes to be the ſources of 


the Scamander. In this manner he would prove the identity of the 
ſprings from the ſituation of the Gate and City: and the ſituation of the 


3 Ta ji» 09 SOT n Strabo, L. 13. p. 89. 
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City and Gate from the poſition of the ſprings. But this diſpoſition: 
of the objects is founded merely in fancy, and every part of the argu= 
ment is deſtitute of ſupport. We have no proof, that the ancient City 
ſtood upon the eminence, where he has placed it: nor are there any 
grounds to ſuppoſe, that the different ſprings ſo far below, were the two 
fountains mentioned by Homer. We may be alſo aſſured, that the ſcanty 
brook, into which they run, was not the Scamander. Every artiolé ib not 
merely doubtful; but in great meaſure contradicted by the beſt hiſtories. 
Such a precarious ſeries of arguments-will not, I fear, be readily admitted. 
either for a ſtrict mathematical, or for a logical, Demonſtration : nor 
will they even ariſe to a degree of probability. In ſhort it is well 
known, -that hot ſprings as well as cold, abounded in Phrygia, and the- 
neighbouring regions; where the ſoil was particularly affected by ſabter> 
raneous fires; and in conſequence of it liable to terrible, earthquakes, The 
ſprings mentioned by Homer were not to be found in the time of Strabo, 
as we are by him aſſured. It is therefore in vain to look for them now: 
nor muſt we ſuppoſe, if a hot fountain appears, that it is neceſſarily that 
of the Poet. The Por fait of Achilles was throughout under the Walls ;of 
the City.----Tery:05 we u ex; and there were the ſprings of the Poct, f 
and not a mile and half below. Add to this, that the cold ſpring in Homer 
is ſingle, and the hot ſpring cloſe beſide it. But the Author inſtead of 
one cold fountain produces many at ſome diſtance from each other: and 
the hot ſpring deſcribed by him is fartheſt of all, and not much les 
than half a mile diſtant from the neareſt. All this is quite contrary to 
the diſpoſition mentioned by the Poet; we cannot therefore from ſuch 


— 


data, determine the Sczan Gate, nor demonſtrate the fituation of Troy. 
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The . tuation of be two Springs of the Poet determined by the Sight. of © 
Hector. 


The inveſtigation above will ſerve to throw much light upon the 
purſuit of Achilles, when Hector fed before. Tus dard ob; this courſe: 


ͤ 34 J 


Has beneath the walls of the City. This is * from many paſſages 


in the Poet. 
. 8 ExTwp 


Terug uro Tewwy. X. V. 43+ 


Hector fled in a panick beneath the Trojan Wall. 
Jupiter is made to ſay 
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 Alaſs! IT fee a man, whom IT hold dear, purſued under the wall. and about the 


City. — - Auroes Oc Wort. roNαðh WETET ciel. 1 98. Hector WAS continually 
preſſing to get towards the City. 
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Pallas ſays to him---- 


2 NaN In os ice. cuxug ANNE 
Aru Wege IIc, 00 wv THXEETT dicoxuos. V. 229. 


"Indeed T fee that Achilles preſſes hard upon you in his eager purſuit about the 
City. In the mean time, the diſtance was ſo ſmall, that Priam and the Trojans 
beheld the whole, and Hector was called to by them, and implored to 
enter the City. The army of the Grecians was by repute an hundred 
thouſand men. But, if it were but forty thouſand, it muſt have ex- 
tended many miles to.the right, and left, and precluded all intercourſe 
between Troy and the plain below. The flight continued, till the two 

© Chieftains had approached the fountains four times in their courſe— 
AM ore d 70 T:Txprov en Kpgvsgs aPimoro, v. 208.—but when at laſt they came 
a fourth time to the fountains, then Hector was unfortunately induced to 
make a ſtand. Here he ventured to engage Achilles, and by theſe foun- 
tains he was flain. This was ſo near the City, that Priam and Hecuba 
beheld the whole; which they witneſſed by their ſorrow, and lamenta- 

: tions. v. 405. This affords farther evidence, that the fountains of Homer, 
from their proximity to the wall, could not be thoſe a mile and more 


below, and conſequently far removed from the ſpot, where it has been 
ſuppoſed that Troy was ſituated. 
Concerning 


1 


Concerning the tradition of Hector s flight three times round Troy, and of his 
body when ſlain, dragged as often round the walls. 


The learned Gentlemen, of whom I have been ſpeaking, very juſtly ex- 
plode this idle notion, and have made ſome very proper remarks upon the 
ſubject. Here Strabo is fortunately on their fide; and ſpeaking of ſeveral 
circumſtances in the llias, which are difficult to be reconciled, he adds, 
ous” 7 78 Ex xopog W019 7 „ Weg Tr WON SN ISI TH EvAoyoy. L. 1 3 P 89 LL Nor 
is the flight of Hector (which is ſaid to have been three times round the 
walls) attended with the leaft ſhew of propriety. He accordingly tells us, 
that the place, where he imagines ancient Ilium to have ſtood, could not, 
on account of an intervening hill, have been compaſſed in the manner ſup- 
poſed. When therefore Hector is made to ſay---- 


Teis weg u prya diy. X. 251. 


7 bree times have I fled round the great City of Priam : the principal 1 

upon which the whole turns, has been miſunderſtood. The Author 
therefore of the Deſcription ſays, p. 135.---I am perſuaded, that the difficulty 
in queſtion proceeds entirely from the way of explaining the prepoſition epi, 
which often ſignifies round, or round about; but is alſo uſed by Authors, as 


well as by Homer himſelf, to expreſs the Latin juxta, Prope, ad, or the Engliſh 
near befide, hard . 


In the notes we find a number of inſtances to this purpoſe, whereby the 
true meaning of the word is aſcertained. I agree with theſe learned Gen- 
tlemen entirely: and think, that the word, ſo far from neceſſarily ſigni- 
fying all round, and in à circuit, does not oftentimes take in both ſides. A 
Writer therefore to expreſs his full meaning is ſometimes obliged te add 
the word ag. Hence it is ſaid of the Grecians at Aulis,---- | 


'Hucis g* *. Wee Anu le HAT Oc ou 
Eg9op: 2 Abauxtoo t Nye&T Cas Exatopbag. B. 305. 


The ſacrificed to the immortal Gods at the altar, flanding round about the 
Sacred Aream. Apollonius fays of the golden Fleece 
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=======T og ji oOts Wo apr: eovrats 
APayartos na airs, L. 2. v. 1212. 
But the ſignification is particularly manifeſt, when the Trojans are de- 
ſcribed, as aſſaulting the Grecian camp with fire in their hands, in order- 
to burn the fleet. Before the camp was a rampart, which-extended acroſs. 


the plain, and was the defence of the navy. lt is ſaid, at the aſſault given: 


by the enemy,----that. the ſcene was paſt deſcribing---- - 
Tlevry y wept reg Ogwpet Deo riders e- -M. 177. & 


Here the fire was ſo far from ſurrounding the wall, that it was only on: 
one fide, But when both ſides are included, then the word auf is often 
added ; which circumſtance. happens, when the armies are engaged both. 
within and without. 


IIc de re ν ννν WErY WE FE re rap. P. 760. 
Bright weapons fell all about the aitch. and rampart on each fide: 


It gives me pleaſure to do, as far as I am able, juſtice to the ſagacity- 


and judgement of theſe two learned Gentlemen. 


I am, however, obliged to diſſent in one article: and cannot think, 
that the flight of Hector, was as they maintain, in à circular direction. p. 
136. 7. Had the Heroes taken a large circuit, Hector muſt at times 
have been driven towards the wall, and have gotten between Achilles, 
and the City. This was certainly his endeavour, but we are told by the 
Poet, that he could never effect it. 


Qs Exrwg g NH -wodwneo ThnActevas 
'Ocrax 8 0 CpNTELE WUANWY Acad, 


F Arion - aiEao fo ebdunrxg er Ivo, 


Eimws 0. xaumegty aAnhxooy BeAcroty 
T oooaxx py n ros gel 9 
IIęcg e870 75 bro de Wort ro Ntog Werer cis“. %+ V. 193, 4, &c. 


Troy, we know, was ſuppoſed to have ſeven gates. To ſome of cbeſe 


gates Hector tried to make his way; but the poet tells us, that his 
purpoſe 


fr: 8-3 7 
purpoſe was always defeated. He could not deceive Achilles : for, as often, 
.as he made an effort to get near to one of theſe. gates, in order to be protected by 
bis friends above, ſo often did Achilles get before him and turn him towards the 
plain. Hence I conjecture that their courſe could not. be in @ circular, 
Mirection; but irregular, and often interrupted, being carried on with E 
dodging, and evaſion. Indeed, if, the flight was, as is generally ſuppoſed, 
in a high road, it 1s manifeſt „that could not be circular, But this demands 
ſome confideration. 


— 


It is ſaid, at the beginning of Hector's flight, that he left the Scæan 
gate, where he at firſt had taken his ſtation, and ſped away, not daring to 
meet Achilles. 


—— rec 85 ExrTwe, 
Te=x05 uno T pow, Aznbneax TE v Ever” cv He. 


Achilles immediately purſues him, and they both preſs forward under the 
wall of the City, and in the great high road. | 


Tergfos e ò m 6% Her M £0 Tev0i]o. X. 143. | 
apt troy, pace En Norroy 6%0y. Schol.— He WAY, which WAL TONS Wenk. As Troy 
is ſaid to have had ſeven gates, there was undoubtedly a road from 
each of them, which led into different parts of the Country. If then 
they were both in the ſame road, as is repreſented, Hector muſt either 
have been forced into the Country, which we know was not the caſe; or 
elſe been driven towards the City, But it is hardly credible, that Achilles 
ſhould be repreſented as preſſing him in his flight towards the Towers 
and walls : for it was the very thing, which the one wiſhed for, and the 
other ſtrove to prevent. As often as Hector made an effort that way 
roc A π νααιhE¹ g ed e cc Wes e -. 196. % often did 
Achilles get before bim, and ſtood between him and the wall, and turned him 
again towards the plain, and Country. This has ſometimes made me think 
that*another ſoJution may be given to the Poet's words, For a circular 
flight could not have been maintained in a high road, 
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1 
HAM AX TITUS. 


Though by «patio, amaxitus, has been generally underſtood a road, or 
high way, even as far back as the writing of the Scholia, yet I have often 
thought, that it was a proper name, and related to a City of Troas. [t 
Iay very near to the Pagus Ilienſium, where Demetrius and Strabo ſuppoſed 
Troy to have ſtood, and not far from Scepſis, but to the ſouth. They 
were all in the vicinity of Lectum, or Ida proper; which ſtood near, and 
upon the ſea, Homer expreſſes the name Amaxitus without an aſperate, 
whereas all the Writers of Hellas uniformly prefixed that ſpirit. But 
this is of little conſequence: for the Cities of Troas were peopled by 
the Zolians from Cuma : and the whole region belonged to them from 
the Hermus to Abydus north, and even to Cyzicus, as we learn from 
Strabo. L. 13. p. 877. He ſays in conſequence af it, that Troas and 
Eolis were the ſame, the one being a part of the other. ibid. Now the 


Kolians were remarkable for leaving out the aſpirate. oles aſperum ſem- 


per vertunt in tenuem, quem ob id H. Stephanus Aolicum vocat, ipſoſque alas 
Ur. Euſtathius. Tacobus Zuingerus de Dialectis. They pronounced yu; 
for Aug : 12x for iu conſequently Amaxitus for Hamaxitus. Homer 
therefore very properly writes the name, as the natives pronounced it, 
but others prefix the afperate. Stephanus Byzantinus takes notice of 
the place, as a ſmall City or Town. —'A waZirog w eννZ⁶ The Tpoc dog. 
Pliny alſo ſpeaks of it, and defcribes it as the firſt place, which occurred 
in Troas, in coming from Myfia; and the cities of Aolis, which were 
to the ſouth. At the ſame time, he gives a preciſe account of the places 
near it. Troadis primus locus Hamaxitus, dein Cebrenia, iþfaque Troas, nunc 
Alexandrea: Oppidum Nee: Scamander amnis navigabilis, et in promontoris: 


guondam Sigeum oppidum, in quem fluit ' Xanthus Simoenti functus, lagnumgue 
laciens Palæſcamander. — Eſt tamen et nunc Scamandria Civitas para: ac 
M D paſſus remotum a portu Lium immune. Vol. 1. IL. 5. P. 282. Strabo 


nentions Hamaxitus as being ſituated near Lectum, or Ida proper; 
« —j ApatTo, 1 TW NexTw bnα,jup n TUYEY WG E. 1 3 P+ 901. 


1 The Xanthus was the upper part of the Scamander.. 
"Cu Zay bo u LTH ade 95 TT T1100 


When 


30 1 
When therefore it is ſaid by Homer 


Tery,cos outy vn 5% uaT Auatnoy £00:v0ro. 


The meaning is, that the two Heroes in the beginning of their career 
bent their way beneath the wall in the direction towards Hamaxitus. 
Hector, as often as he was intercepted from gaining the wall, ſtopped 
ſhort and doubled; and fo returned the ſame way back. The Poet makes 
uſe of this place as a land mark to ſhew in what direction they at firſt 
ſped. At all rates we may perceive, that the Troy of Homer was low 
down, and in the ſouth weſt part of Troas, not far from Mount Lectum. 
If it ever exiſted, it muſt be looked for here. And we may perceive 
from the words. of Pliny, that Hamaxitus was the firſt place, that 
occurred in Troas to a perſon, who entered the Country by the road 
of Xerxes leaving Ida on the left hand.” For this was the grand road 
for thoſe, who journeyed from the ſouth ; and was formed by a paſſage 
through the mountains, Mount Ida proper being to the left, and the: 
Bithynian, or Idæan Mountains to the right, 


4 
Of the ſuppeſed Tombs of Grecian Wariors near Troy. 


The Author with a pleafing enthuſiaſm ſpeaks of the mound of earth, 
which he ſaw in Troas, as the real Tombs of perſons, to whom they: 
were attributed by the Grecian Writers. But the true ſite of Troy was 
never aſcertained, nor of the Camp of the Grecians : the latter of which 
fome have placed oppoſite to Thrace ; and others far lower down upon 
the Helleſpont. The Phrygians and Myſians, a ? Thracian people, were 
the firſt, who ſettled upon this coaſt, It was their cuſtom to raile 3 bar- 
rows. over their dead: and there is reaſon to think, that thoſe men- 
tioned here by Strabo, Pliny, and other Writers, were the work of theſe: 


1 Oi Mugoi, Oparrts orig. "Os pp ] 
©Spaerxioy To beg. Strabo, "ih 7+ P. 453. L. 10. P. 722. 
Ta wage Aerde, Oca xt g (r L. 13. P- 877. C. 
2 Ta Wien ro Puhfje, was r Mugwr, Aeyourra wt r Tpwrnwy 171. ibid. L. 12. P- 8 [4 fo | 
3 Herodotus mentions the manner of their burying their dead——xppa xn by railing a monnd! 
of erty, or barrow, over them. L. 5. C. 8. P. 375. 
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nations. The Trojan names of places were in great meaſure 1 Thracian. 


When, many ages after the ſuppoſed æra of Troy, the writings of Homer 


came to be publickly known, the Grecians, as ſoon as they got acceſs to 
the regions of Phrygia, tried to make every object, which they ſaw there, 


| 


accord with the hiſtory of the poem: but were in a continual ſtate of 


2 contradiction. They determined at hazard, and accommodated every 
thing to their own fancy. They firſt preſent us with the tomb of Mem- 
non near the Æſepus, many miles above Troy, 3 d reg rug exBoAng Thg Al 
_-==-M:ppvovog TaMog. Next we find two ſepprate tombs of + Achilles, and 
"Patroclus ; and at fome diſtance another of 5 Antilochus : who, accord- 
ing to Homer, were all buried together. The aſhes of Achilles and 
Patroclus were mixed, and in the ſame urn: thoſe of Antilochus apart, 
but in the ſame tomb. 


Miy3z 8: Terpoxaoo Mesenzadas Davorro, Xcopis * age) Q. 77. Odyſſ. | 
I believe, there is no inſtance of three perſons, who where buried in the 
ſame mound, having additionally three ſepprate Tombs raiſed for them 
in the ſame place. 


After the demolition of Troy, Agamemnon is faid to have colle&ted his 
booty, and his captives, among which - was Hecuba and to have ſailed 


directly homeward. Of this we have an account Odyſl. A. v. 512. 


But there was a monument in Thrace, called xuz95 onua, which the 


Grecians interpreted monument of the dog, and feigned, that it was the 
tomb of Hecuba, transformed to that animal. But Cunoſema was a 


promontory above Sigeum conſiderably, and on the oppoſite coaſt of the 
Helleſpont. Strabo L. 13. p. 889. Whither Hecuba, as far as we can 
learn from Homer, was never tranſported: for Agamemnon is ſuppoſed 
to have carried her directly to Greece, 


1 Hema 3 Tu. Opats * Tran — O Tante, Orc, nas Exraicg DITEN; = KO £y Teein Cala. 
NA Strabo Lis 13. P- 883, —— Zr, e9voc Sartor. Heſych.— The lame affirmed. L. 13. P · 16 

2 Ord- aA % OphONOYBUIT EG. Strabo L. 13. p- 87 3» 

3 Strabo L. 13. p. 878: 

4 Strabo L. 13. p. 891. See Ptolemy Geog. p. 117» 

5 IlgTpoxaAs xa. AmNm xe nf. ibid. 
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In like manner there was a barrow upon the fame coaſt of Thrace, 
where Proteſilaus was ſuppoſed to have been buried. This Hero was 
killed by Hector upon the firſt landing of the Grecians at Troas: and it 


is natural to ſuppoſe, that he was buried, where he fell. But we find 


him on the contrary depoſited higher up and upon the oppoſite ſhore of 
the Helleſpont; and in an enemy's country. For the Thracians of the 
Cherſoneſus were allies of the Trojans, and came to their aſſiſtance un- 
der the command of Mentes, But, if they had been, friends of the 
Grecians, yet why ſhould the body of this Hero, of all others, have been 
carried from the place, where he fell? How uncertain theſe accounts 
are, we may learn from Virgil, who, as well as Euripides, mentions that 
the Thracians were not enemies, but allies of the Trojans; and that 
their King Polymeſtcr, was a particular friend of Priam. They fay alſo, 
that this King murdered Polydorus, the youngeſt ſon of bis Trojan Ally; 
and buried him under a barrow. But, if we may believe Homer, Poly- 
dorus was not murdered by Polymeſtor, nor ever in Thrace: and con- 
| ſequently had no ſuch tomb. He was killed by Achilles, as may be ſeen 
at large—T. v. 407, &c. ----Whom then are We to believe? Virgil and 
Euripides? or Homer? I leave the reader to chooſe 1. I ſhall only ob- 
ſerve, that the hiſtory of theſe tumuli is precarious :. and has been deter- 
mined at random by the later inhabitants of the Country. For theſe 
mounds of earth were ancient Thracian barrows, founded prior to the æra 
of Troy; but appropriated by the Grecians long afterwards to people of 
their own nation, juſt as fancy directed. Hence we find ſome in Aſia, | 
ſome in Europe : ſome. in Troas, ſome above it, widely ſeperated ; all 
which, according to the hiſtories afforded, ſhould have been limited to the 
ſame ſpot, if they had belonged to people who fell at Troy. 


1 Some have tried to ber this contradiction by ſuppoſing the ne of 8 to 5 been a 
by Another mother. Polydorus was the name of one and the fame perſon, the youngeſt lon of Final 5 
whole hiſtory has been differently told, and in a manner quite ener, 4 * 
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A vindication of Clemens Alexandrinus. 


The Author quotes too boldly; and incautiouſly applies to Writers, 
with whom he ſeems not to have been ſufficiently acquainted. He 


ſays, p. 50. I ſhould not be ſurpriſed to find, that after the eſtabliſhment 


*of Chriſtianity the temples and tombs of ancient Warriors had been conſigned 


to oblivion. I ſhould have been equally ſurpriſed, if they had not: for 
how could it be expected, that Chriſtians ſhould pay any attention to them? 
But to proceed I is univerſally known, with what zeal Clemens Alexandri- 
mus oppoſed this ſpecies of idolatry, and how vehemently be inveighed againſt 
the firſt Chriſtians for laviſbing upon theſe numerous tombs that incenſe, which 
was only due to the * Deity, p. 5o. The zeal of Clemens would have 


been very laudable, if it had ſhewn itſelf upon ſuch an occaſion, to prevent 


any ſuperſtitious obſervance. But what is mentioned as univerſally known 
is univerſally unknown. Not one word is to be found, in the place 
referred to, of the Chriſtians laviſhing incenſe ; nor of their paying the 
leaſt regard to tombs. I never knew a more palpable miſtake, or a more 


bold and injurious aſſertion. Had Dr. Pococke, or Chandler been guilty 


of ſuch a groundleſs accuſation, the Author would have given them no 
quarter. The firſt Chriſtians never ditgraced their religion by ſuch i dola- 
trous practices. And it is a very unjuſt imputation, which is thus brought 
upon them, The learned Father's addreſs is to the Gentiles, whom he 
wanted to convert. For them. the whole Cohortatio was compoſed ; 
whom the Author of the Deſcription has taken for . Chriſtians. He has 


accordingly accuſed them of making offerings at the very tombs, which 


they held in abhorrence. Numbers laid down their lives to avoid any 
guilt of this kind. The paſſage, to which the 2 Author refers us, is by 


his own account in the Cohortatio of Clemens, and in his third Chapter. 
Edit. Potter. Mention is there made, and throughout the whole Diſſer- 


» The Author's manner of reaſoning is ache uncommon. If what he ſays, were true, how could 
he expect the Chriſtians to conſign theſe tombs to oblivion, if they entertained at idolatrous veneration 
for them? Under ſuch circumſtances, the wonder would have been, if they had neglected them. But 


the whole is ſurpriſe 8 any object of wonder. 


2 Sce Deſcription, &c. P. 50. 


tation, 


N 
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tation, of the objects of idolatry maintained of old by different Gentile 
Nations: and the abſurdity of the worſhip is very properly expoſed. 
But, as I ſaid before, the name of Chriſtian is not to be found in any part 
of the Chapter, to which he appeals. The whole is addreſſed to Grecian 
idolaters, and relates to the ancient worſhip of the Country, which they 
ſtill maintained. This imputation concerning the firſt Chriſtians is very 
raſh and groundleſs. There is nothing in any part of the Cohortatio to 
this purpoſe. Ee By 


Same wrong intimations, 


SS) 

The Author in the ſame place adds, by way of queſtion, the lince 
following. Why did not the (Chriſtian) Prie/ts of the lower empire demoliſh 
theſe monuments ? Why did they leave a fingle trace of them behind? It was 

' becauſe they were well acquainted with the veneration, entertained by the Greeks 
for the Sepulchres of the dead: and perhaps they could not have deviſed a 
more effettual method of bringing them back to their ancient worſhip, and of 
1 alienating them from the new, than to attempt to violate the tombs of Mar- 
riors. p. 50. ä 


_ He is ſpeaking of the Greeks of the lower Empire and in proof of what 
he aſſerts, he refers to Diodorus Siculus, Vol. 1. L. 13. p 610. Edit. 


Weſſeling. This, when I firſt ſaw it, ſeemed the ſtrangeſt reference, that 
ever was made. For what poſſible proof, or even illuſtration, concerning 
the mode ef acting among the Chriſtians of the lower Empire can be 

obtained from a Writer, who wrote before Chriſtianity commenced; and 

even before the its great Author was born? What is ſtill more extraordin- 
ary, when we examine the paſſage, it has not the leaſt relation to Greece, 
nor to the worſhip paid there at Tombs ; but, ſtrange to tell, to Annibal - 

Rhodius, and the Carthaginians; and to an ra as far back as the 93d. 

Olympiad, 400 years before Chriſt. Mention indeed is there made of 


1 This could not poſſibly be true according to his own aſſertions. What fears could the Chriſtians 


engertain about the people lapſing again into this ſpecies of Idolatry, if the prieſts ꝓractiſed it them- 
ſelves from the beginning, and if you will believe him, offered incence at theſe very tombs. But 
11 whole is a ſeries of miſtakes, See page 50 of his work. | | 
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monuments deftroyed, and of a religious fear, in conſequence of it. ATfo 
of a Tomb ſtruck by lightning? when the people are ſaid to have been 


much alarmed. But this has not the leaſt connexion with Greece, and 


the lower Empire, nor with the worſhip then in uſe; which was above 
ſeven hundred. years later. 


When the Author ſpeaks of the Church in the time of the Emperors, 


and ſays, that the Prieſts knew the veneration, in which. the people held 


the Tombs of their Warriors, and therefore did not preſume to de- 


moliſh them, the whole is a ſuppoſition without any authority. There 


is not the leaſt reaſon to ſuppoſe, that the. Prieſts had any ſuch. apprehen- 
fions, or the people any ſuch attachment. It is likewiſe too great a 
refinement to imagine, that the removal of the object would be the 
cauſe of adoration. Chriſtianity, which he ſtyles new, had been for 
ſome Centuries introduced, and was by law eſtabliſhed. And ſo tar, were 
the Prieſts in theſe times from apprehending any ill conſequences: from 
theſe tombs, that they did not regard them with the leaſt notice. And 

inſtead of offering incenſe upon them, as has been wrongly ſuppoſed, both 
Prieſts and people lapfed into a fimilar mode of idolatry, and made offer- 
ings at the tombs of their own Saints, and Martyrs. This precluded all. 
worſhip, and reverence, at the ſepulchres of Deities and Heroes, As to 


the notion about deſtroying them, the early Chriſtians had no power to 


effect it; and the later no inclination. They did not think. them of the 
leaſt conſequence, | 


There is ſomething in the allegation above the moſt extraordinary, that 
Jever encountered Writers generally, when they are inclined to find 
fault, dire& their cenfure towards ſomething which has been done. The 
Author acts the very reverſe, and founds his cenſure upon what his not: 
been done; and calls people to account, who are confeſſedly quite blame- 
leſs: and from what they did not do, he infers, what they would have. 
done, could they have had their will. All this is levelled at the early. 
Chriſtians : for which Chriſtians, and for Chriſtianity itſelf, I hope,. 


he has more regard, than he ſeems to ſhew by taking ſuch unneceſſary and 
indirect means to defame chem. 


wt 


E 2 


Of PAUSANTIAS. 


The Author, p. 48, ſpeaks of Pauſanias as one of the greateſt Geopra- 
phers among the Ancients. But Pauſanias was no more a Geographer, than 
Plot, Dugdale, Leland, or Lambard among us. He was properly an An- 
tiquary, who confined his obſervations to Greece: with the reſt of the 
world he was little concerned, His purpoſe was to take notice of the 
principal cities within the Peloponneſus, and without : and to deſcribe 
the ancient Temples, rites, and Deities : alſo the ſtatues and pictures, foun- 
tains and groves, with the little hiſtories, by which they were illuſtrated. 
The Author mentions it likewiſe as a ſurpriſing circumſtance, that Pauſa- 
nias never viſited the Troad, p. 48. Whether he did or not, is of little 
conſequence : and either way no object of ſurpriſe. At the ſame time, I 
know not by what authority, the Author is determined, when he makes 
this aſſertion. Beſides how was Pauſanias at all concerned with Troy! 
I do not believe, that the name occurs once in all his work. And, if there 
be any alluſion to the City under the name of Ilium, it is always brief, 
and introduced incidentally: as the hiſtory of that place was quite foreign 
to his purpoſe; The whole of his views were confined to Hellas: and 
not extended to the World in general. The portion of the earth, with 
which he was concerned, is ſcarcely three degrees ſquare, It is there- 
fore as wrong to ſtile Pauſanias one of the greateſt Geographers of the an- 


| Cents, as it is to call Strabo 3 blunderer. l 


Concerning ſome ſtrictures, with which J am noticed. ; 


I wiſh that the Author for his own ſake had paſſed me by unregarded : 
for I find my name introduced among thoſe of other Writers, whom he 
has been unduly led to cenſure. In the deſcription of the Tumuli in 
Troas, a paſſage is brought from my Analyſis of Grecian Mythology, in 
which the Author-thinks that I have been greatly miſtaken, and gone con- 
trary to every Writer upon the ſubje&t. He accordingly quotes my words 
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at large, and then paſſes ſentence upon them. What I had unfortunately: 
advanced, was as follows; Mention had been made, that the Tumuli in 
Egypt were ſtyled Tapha : of which many inſtances were produced; and 
for this a reaſon was given. For—tbe Natrues were obliged to raiſe the foil, 
on which they built their Edifices, in order to ſecure them from the inundation 
of the Nile: and many of their ſacred Towers were-erefted upon conical mounds 
of ; earth; But there were often hills of the fame form conſtrued for religious 
purpoſes ; upon which- there was no building. Theſe: were very common in 
Egypt. Hence we read of '[aph-hanes, Taph- Ofirts, Taph-Ojiris parva, and 
Contra Taphus, in Antoninus. In other parts were Tapbinſa, Tape; Tapbuſa, 
Sc. Te. But as it was uſual in ancient times to-bury perſons of diiſtinction un- 
der beaps of earth formed in this faſhion, theſe Tapha came to ſignify Tombs : 
and almoſt ail the ſacred: miunds raiſed for religious purpoſes were loste upon 
as monuments of” deceaſed Heroes. The Greeks ſpeak of numberleſs ſepulchrab 
monuments, which- they have thus interpreted. T hey: pretended: to fhew the 
Tomb of © Dionuſus-at Delphi alſo of Deucalion, Pyrrha, and Orion in other 
places. They imagined, that Jupiter was buried in 1 Crete: Upon this the 
Author-animadverts, and ſays.— Mr. Bryant here endeavours to prove, that” 
the Greeks were miſtaken in ſuppoſing, what were ſacred mounds to be tombs: 
of Heroes. I ' muſt beg to be excuſed : for what I ſaid with limitation; 
and as happening occaſionally muſt not | be introduced, as a general and: 
uniform opinion or practice. Such an inference is unjuſt; and contrary 
to my expreſs words. He proceeds. But the concurring teſtimony of Homer, 
and all antiquity is. fuffictent to convince: us, that tbey had no other way* of) 
preſerving their aſhes than by depoſiting them under theſe billocks. p. 89. 
How does titis in the leaſt prove, that there were not, tumuli-ereed for- 
another purpoſe? At the ſame time how can it with any degree of plauſa- 
hility be ſaid, that the Grecians had no other way of preſerving the aſhes: 
of perſons deceaſed, than by depoſiting them in the manner mentioned g- 
Had they not Temples, publick buildings, Mauſolea,—Mypauz, OG 
Linda, under which people were buried? We read of Tombs of:exquilite. 5% 
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© 1. Other inflances to a great, amount might have been brought from Lycephron, Pauſanias, and: 
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workmanſhip, £2504 Mor, Ee501 r DD, Fes werpat. What | is extraordinary 
the aſhes of Homer, according to the Author's own opinion, are preſerved 
in a Sarcophagus of ſtone. That they buried people under heaps of earth 
was never by me denied: to which the Author has not duly attended: 
and from a particular mode of burial would infer a general uſage. His 

learned Friend has brought a variety of proofs te ſhew, that not only the 
Grecians, but people long ſince have interred perfons of conſequence 
under mounds of earth: and he might have added people of no conſe- 

quence, as every Church Yard will witneſs. but this does not affect me; 
and is therefore quite unneceflary :; for it is what I always allowed, as may 
be ſeen by the very words, which the Author quotes from me, For I 
mention, in the moſt unequivocal terms, that it was uſual in ancient times 
to bury people of dliſtinction under heaps of earth formed in this faſhion, The 
authorities brought in oppofrtion. prove my words: But, however nume- 
rous they may be, and however they may ſhew, that people were buried 
under- ſuch tumuli; yet they do not prove, that there were no ſuch: 
mounds, where people were not buried, and which were erected. for 
another purpoſe. For this, if it were neceſſary, I could. bring evidence 
in abundance. How can we ſuppoſe that a ſacred mound dedicated to 
Bacchus, Jupiter, Ceres, Orion, Deucalion,. Pyrrha, or any other of 
thoſe fabled perſonages, was a real place of burial, though called rung. 

There were many ſuch Tumuli in Egypt and Arabia, ſtyled tombs of 
2 Oſiris. But can we ſuppoſe, that one and the ſame perſon was buried 
in ſo many different places. Beſides the Egyptians, as we are told, 
eſteemed Oſiris. as the Sun: and, Iſis as the moon. At other times a. 
plaſtick nature, Þvo1s; by. which. all things were produced. Howevec: 


\ 


We meet with many places of worſhip under this name. 
TH Hag dr UI Lycophron. Ve 613. 
Tone, aram. Potter. v. 3350 
TH (Mavreor Lycoph- 1050. 
Mercuri Theutatis Tumulus. Livy. L. 26. 
H UTEg mono, 30. "Eppaceios Aces 98. Qdyſſ. TI; v. 471. 
| "Ep 2405 Ao@P6s tis Tiny T& OQtve Heſych. 


Inſtances without number might be brought from Diodorus, and Pauſanias, as well as from other 
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Hiſtorians; 


2. Diodorus, L. 1. P- 23. C. 5 : * 
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then the Grecians might miſinterpret theſe Tumuli, and repreſent them 
as Sepulchres: the Natives of Egypt thought very differently. They 
nevet conceived,. that the ſun could be concealed in a hillock, or ans 
be buried in a barrow. 


TIE | T | | Tz 13.3 
What is extraordinary, after it has been aſſerted, and a long, proceſs 


carried on in the notes, to ſhew, that the concurring teſtimony of Humer, and 


all antiquity, prove me to be gregtly miſtaken, in ſuppoſing, that ſome of 


| theſe Tumuli were raiſed for a religious purpoſe; the Author ſeems to 
forget himſelf in the ſpace of five lines; and fays—/ſome few of them might 


be particularly conſecrated to the ceremonies of religion. p. 9 2. But this 
is ſhifting quicker than a weather-cock, and ruins all that has been 
aſſerted. He allows me the very article, which he had before denied me, 
and maintains, what he had juſt controverted. In ſhort he has kept up 
an oppeſition, were we are both agreed. 4 


This perhaps may appear of no great conſequence: yet after all it is 
trifling with characters, which a noble and ingenuous mind ſhould be 
very cautious of arraigning. We ought to conſider well, before we found 
our own reputation upon anothers ruin: and at all rates we ſhould have 
truth on our ſide. 


Concluſion and Apology. 


1 have been carried on, in the courſe of theſe obſervations contrary to 
my general plan of ſtudy, being for the moſt part engaged in purſuits of 
a more ſerious nature. But I thought, it would be an act of juſtice to 
ſoften thoſe ſevere cenſures, of which the Author of the Deſcription, 
through too great a zeal for his ſyſtem, has unwarily been guilty. Indeed 
it is the duty of all perſons, who have opportunity and power, to retrieve 
the characters of thoſe, to whoſe ing and merit they have been be- 
holden : and to take off any undue impreſſions. This I have endeavoured 
$0 effect in favour of Dr. Chandler, and others: and, I hope, it is execu- 
ted in a manner, that cannot give any juſt offence, Though, if I had ac- 

ted 


8 49 J | 


ted Aifferently I ſhould have the Author's ſanction for my mode of pro- 
ceeding, For he ſays, p. 75. When in open contempt of every guide, we 


wander far away from the truth, we then forfeit all title to [rake and be- 
come obnoxious to the rigour of criticiſm. | 


I likewiſe imagined, that a diſquiſition of this kind might in ſome 
degree illuſtrate the purpoſe of Homer, and determine the Geography of 
his Poem, as far as it can be aſcertained. There are certainly ſome 
ſeeming inconſiſtences in the Ilias, and ſubſequent Poem, which it may 
not be eaſy to reconcile, For, as I have in another place obſerved, a 
fable of any length will never be conſiſtent: and I look upon theſo 
poems of Homer concerning the expedition of the Greeks, and the rape 
of Helen, to be mere fables. I am perſuaded, ane no ſuch war, as has 
been repreſented, was carried on againſt, 'Troy : nor do I believe, that 
the Phrygian City, ſo zealouſly ſought 2: ever exiſted. For this I. 
could bring very cogent proof, Ron: Leh. chen be at all ac 
ceptable to the World. 
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dele comma. 
Metrodorus. 


ier 
iſſued, add both. 
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read ſeparate. 
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. for ſeperate, 


Page 3. I. 16. for Scean, read Sczan. 
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Page iii. I. 3. after Cheval 
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25. J. 29. after they 
37» l. 7. after that add 


— J. 9 


— 4 l. 20. for Sigzan, read Sigean. 
— IQ. 1. 9. for $oder, read 04.0007 
1s. |. 28. for Metrodoſus, read 
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